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A STOLEN PLEASURE. 
I am travelling back some years; how many, it 
is not necessary to state precisely. Let it suffice to 
say that I, the present writer, was then of much more 
limited proportions, and that those were attired in 
a bottle-green suit; my friend and sworn ally, 
Bicknell Secundus, rejoicing the while in a bright- 
buttoned blue jacket, with pepper-and-salt sequels. 
London, I am bound to admit, was not quite so black 
or broad a blot as it now appears upon the map 
of England. Green grass was then where granite 
paving-stones and brick and mortar dwelling-places 
are now. Suburbs had not been hauled in nearly 
so ‘taut;’ you could yet see their junction-points, 
could trace where the stitches came and tacked them 
on, as it were; they had not yet surrendered all 
individuality and character, to be merged in and 
swallowed up by the giant city, their neighbour—ever 
growing, strengthening, and multiplying in every 
conceivable way. Doubtless, the building interest 


‘of the day had looked upon the pleasant outlands 


with notions of seizure and conversion; and un- 
finished streets, or sketches and embryos of streets, 
stretched out occasionally, antenna-like, or in the 
manner of a blind man’s hands groping out before 
him, ultimately to grasp and possess. Still, London 
was smaller. Time was younger. I was certainly 
both younger and smaller, and Bicknell Secundus 
was in like plight; and yet, it is pleasant to think 
that perhaps, after all, it was not so very long ago. 

We were day-pupils of a public school in the heart 
of London. We were both in the same class, and 
being probably at that time each about the age of ten, 
were joint sufferers under the difficulties of certain 
Latin commentaries upon an early war in Gaul; were 
utterly regardless of the poetry of Ovid in our efforts 
to melt that bard down into the vernacular ; accounted 
the Greek Delectus an ingenious instrument of torture 
for youth; and altogether entertained low views 
touching the benefits of classical education. We had 
played together, we had fought together, we had 
studied together, we had been caned together—céuld 
a school friendship have firmer foundation or tighter 
bonds ? 

My parents being in India, I was placed under the 
charge of a Miss Brewer, a lady who made it her 
especial occupation to receive as boarders in her house 
children of similarly forlorn circumstances. Her 
establishment was, in fact, a warehouse for the stowing 
away, as bonded goods, of a number of infant exports 
to, and imports from, the colonies—her connection 
being chiefly with the East Indies. She undertook 
no educational duties in respect of her protégés, but 


for certain fixed payments contracted to board, lodge, 
clothe them, and attend generally to their bodily 
welfare. Her house, small but. commodious, was 
pleasantly situate at Islington, and occasionally 
densely populated by young gentlemen (some with 
very dark complexions), recently shipped from the 
east, or in process of packing up and departure for 
that distant shore. The front windows of the house 
looked flush on to the narrow, clear-running New 
River of old Sir Hugh Myddleton, while at the further 
end of the street was a wide prospect of meadow- 
land, the domain of a great cow-proprietor, reputed 
to be unable, through the influence of some peculiar 
destiny, to retain in his possession more than nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cows—death always poun- 
cing on the thousandth cow whenever its purchase was. 
attempted. I remember lying awake at night fancying 
myself that cow-proprietor, and revolving a variety 
of schemes in my mind to defeat the malignant spell, 
and possess a thousand cows in spite of it. 

Miss Brewer was large and majestic-looking, per- 
haps over fifty in years. She always wore a cap with 
dull pink ribbons, and a black stuff dress fitting 
closely to her stout frame. She was high-shouldered, 
and had no waist worth mentioning. But fat had 
not brought her happiness. She was a melancholy 
woman; a smile had never been seen to gleam, even 
for a moment, over her cloudy countenance. She had 
heavily moulded features, lowering brows, and large, 
dull, opaque eyes, of a moist and tearful disposition. 
Her erect carriage and stout presence threw into 
prominent relief the large gold watch she wore at her 
girdle. There were two words ever in the mouth of 
Miss Brewer—these were, ‘bile’ and ‘ responsibility.’ 
‘I’ma martyr to bile, she was constantly complaining. 
‘Everything turns to bile’ ‘I should be a happy 
woman if it was not for bile.’ ‘My responsibility is 
fearful.’ ‘No one can appreciate how alarming is my 
responsibility. ‘No terms can repay me for my awful 
responsibility ;’ and soon. For the alleviation of one 
or other of these her distresses, I remember that she 
was incessantly swallowing pills. Making no account 
of time or place, she would tilt back her head to what 
seemed almost a dangerous angle, and jerk into her 
mouth, and dispose of with a resonant gulp one, or 
two, or three at a dose, and then, resuming, her 
ordinary position, look around her grimly calm as 
though nothing whatever had transpired of any 
particular note. This always seemed a wonderful 
feat to me, with whom physic-taking was a very 
different business, to be begun with fear, and spasms, 
and shivering, carried on with much grimacing and 
nose-holding, and closed with plentiful applications 
of red-currant jelly or preserved ginger to efface all 
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unpleasant reminiscences. Miss Brewer had a 
matic punctuality in attending to the requirements of 
her boarders. At stated periods, we were taken to 
the hairdresser, to the dentist, to the tailor. At 
Christmas, a snuff-coloured suit was invariably ordered 
for me; at midsummer, one of bottle-green. On the 
first Monday in every month, of senna- 
tea were served out to, and rigidly enforced upon us, 
Miss Brewer regarding that beverage in the light of a 
healthy refreshment and stimulant to youth. Alto- 
gether, there can be no doubt we formed a thoroughly 
well conducted and disciplined household. 

At the time of which [ am relating, it so happened 
that, by some combination of circumstances, I was the 
only boarder at Miss Brewer’s establishment. Other 
of her ‘ youthful charges,’ as she delighted to call us, 
were on their way out, or home; but for a short time 
her responsibility was limited to the custody of the 
present writer. Not that this appeared to lighten her 
cares in any way, or to reduce the amount of her pill- 
taking. ‘One is just as much trouble as a dozen,’ 
she would exclaim. ‘Elbows off the table. Sit up: 
gentlemen always sit up. I hate a round back. Take 
your hands out of your pockets. No gentleman ever 
sneezes at dinner-time. Don’t fidget your feet about. 
Gentlemen never play the devil’s tattoo. Dear me, 
who would have my responsibilities? No wonder 
I’m subject to bile.’ Then, to the plump servant, 
memorable for her very little twinkling eyes, and her 
large, high-coloured elbows: ‘Caroline (with staccato 
distinctness, ‘Ca-ro-line’), take away the things, and 
give that boy’s hair a brush; I’m sure it wants it.’ 

I begin to think that I had a dull time of it at 
Miss Brewer’s. The youthful charges did not highly 
enjoy their situation; there was very little play 
amongst us, for Miss Brewer would have no noise. 
Occasionally, the dark skins fought ther, or with 
me, but the conflicts were invariably stopped by 
sudden irruptions of Miss Brewer, ol great boxing 
of ears. No wonder that even my educational pur- 
suits, fraught as those were with agony, were more 
—— than the hours under the surveil- 

ce of Miss Brewer. rue, the annoyances in 
connection with the construing of Ovid were great, 
but then came the solace of long conversations with 
my great friend, Bicknell Secundus, and protracted 
walks round that small, paved, hemmed-in, city play- 
ground, with Bicknell’s arm round my neck, pA my 
arm round Bicknell’s neck. I had a great respect, a 
high admiration, a tremendous affection for Bicknell. 
I thought him an authority upon every question—a 
model—an oracle; he knew so much more than I 
did, he had seen so much more than 1 had. 
Imprisoned at Miss Brewer’s, what was my acquaint- 
ance with the world? Bicknell was 
me to run away from that lady, and join my father 
in India. It was only a difficulty, i think, about 
having but half-a-crown to commence the journey 
with, that hindered me from the attem Then he 
was a link between me and the life outside the school 
and Miss Brewer's. He had been to 
where the company had supped off Twelfth-cake, and 
custards, and crackers, and characters, and negus; 
ay, and, believe me, cham e! He had danced 
uadrilles—he had waltzed! I think he had been in 
ve, too, with a young lady, who wore straps to her 
shoes, and we socks, pink-ribbon ties in her 
light amber hair, a coral necklace, and red ribston- 
ppin cheeks. He had been to the theatre, too. He 
seen ‘at “the Lane,”’ he said, ‘the pantermine of 
Harlequin Three-fingered Jack ; and Harlequin Will o’ 
the Wisp, or the Demon Grub and the Fairy Butterfly, 
at “the Garden.”’ He was ahead of me in all sorts of 
ways. J had never been at an evening-party; J could 
not dance; J had never even seen champagne. J had 
never seen a ‘pantermine;’ I had not even been 
inside a theatre. Why should Bicknell Secundus 
enjoy all these experiences, and I not? Would Miss 


syste- | Brewer let me go to the theatre? he asked. Certain] 


not; she did not approve of pleasure of any sort. 
— aa the whole of last ao first — to 
off by heart for proposing such a thing. Bicknell 

era I was a flat to cart it, that was all. 4 

The seed of insubordination had been sown; mutiny 
began to rear its head. I pondered for many days and 
nights over Bicknell’s pleasures and Miss Brewer’s 
asceticism. The result was—apart from severe canin; 
from Dr Black, and certain morning headaches, whic 
——< me strong and nauseous decoctions of Miss 

rewer’s favourite senna-tea—the result was my 
saying to Bicknell Secundus one day after morning- 
aioe ‘Bicknell, I’ve made my mind up.’ 

‘Have you? What! to run away to India?’ 

*No; to see a “ pantermine.”’ 

* Well, you are a stoop! (An abbreviation of stupid.) 
They don’t play “pantermines” now; it’s only at 
Christmas.’ 


‘Don’t they? Well, T don’t care. I'll go some- 


where; I'll do something. 
I think I was nearly cryi It was disappointing 
certainly. To have brooded over the project so long, 
to have quite made one’s mind up, and then to be 
defeated in this way. Why didn’t they play ‘ panter- 
mines’ all the year round? I did so want to see a 
‘pantermine ;’ and then Bicknell’s reception of ia 
pet project was unsympathetic, and cold, and wound- 
ing. (I think now that he was a dull, poor creature, 
Bicknell. I lost sight of him when I was removed from 
that city school. But last Lord Mayor’s show I saw 
a fat, red, blank-faced man in a green barouche taking 
part in the procession. The countenance seemed in 
some way familiar to me, but I could only recollect it 


ey and incoherently. About a week afterwards, 
as I was sha 


one morning, a memory flashed upon 

just after Pind gub on the ‘That man in 

the green barouche was Bicknell Secundus,’ I said, 
and continued my toilet rejoicingly.) 

I had friendly relations with the plump servant of 

twinklin ing eyes and the high-coloured elbows. 

She opened the door as I returned home from 


* Caroline,’ I said to her. 

‘Hush !’ she whispered. ‘She can hear ; the par- 
lour door ’s open.’ 

‘I want to speak to you,’ I murmured in a low 


ious voice. 
* She’s going out. Come down in the kitchen after- 
I nodded approval of the ition. 


‘Wipe your shoes!’ cri iss Brewer from the 
parlour—‘ gentlemen always wipe their shoes.’ 

*I hope you were ect in your Cesar,’ said, 
blowing out the taper. She then took two pills in a 
most unflinching manner. ‘ How dare you put peg-tops 
in your best jacket pocket! Let me catch you doing 
it again. Learn your Latin . I’m going out 
for an hour ; a little walk will do my bile good.’ 

She moved out of the house in a slow queenly way. 
I was soon down in the kitchen. 

* Caroline.’ 

*Call me Cal,’ she said, ‘there ’s a dear; it’s more 

‘Well, ’m going 

*To the theayter? You’re never.’ 

‘I just am though.’ 

She'll never let you.’ 

*I’ll go whether she lets me or no.’ 

* Yes, I’ve a i ic ’s a ing ; 
we can 20 with that can’t we ? Won't it be jolly ? 
She'll think I’m gone to bed; then I’ll out, 
and she ’Il never find it out.’ 

* But how will you get back ?’ 

* You'll let me in, won’t you, Cal, dear ?—there’s a 
duck—and she need never know anything about it.’ 


| | school. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cal looked perplexed. ‘It’s as much as my place 
is worth.’ 

‘Oh, you will, Cal. I never have any pleasure. Other 
boys to the play, why shouldn’t I? Bicknell 
Secundus goes to see “ pantermines,” why shouldn’t I? 
Oh, you will help me, won’t you, Cal, dear ?’ 

*Give me a kiss,’ said Cal. But she was still hesi- 
tating. ‘I wish I could go with you.’ 


nasty, stingy, cross, mean, old thing: there, that’s 
what she is. “ Muss be home by nine,” says she when- 
ever I out, which ain’t often, "Evan knows. Why, 
when I was at my last place, the Mountjoys—Ah, that 
‘was a situation if you like! “ Mrs Mountjoy, ’m,” says 
I, “ may I go out for a holiday?” “Certainly, Caro- 
line, you may,” says she. “ Please, ’m, Fshould like 
to make it eleven,” says I; “I wants to go to the 
play.” “Make it twelve,” says she, “if you like, and 
see it all out.” That was somethink like, you know. 
Ah, Mrs Mountjoy was a real lady; no mistake about 
that ; and Mr Mountjoy was a gentleman: there, that’s 
what he was.’ 

I was afraid that she was running off into a series of 
legends, setting forth the advantages of her situation 
at the Mountjoys, which I never could comprehend 
bog de pans ody as it seemed to have suited her 
80 well in every respect. 

*Do help m4 Cal,’ I 

* Will you love me for evermore if I do?’ asked Cal, 
for she was of a romantic disposition. 

‘That I will,’ I said, and I kissed her again. 

* But sup ‘ou should be lost ?’ 

* Lost! Bet alon with you; how should I be lost? 
Ain’t I eleven next birthday 

‘Where was you ? 

‘Well, I r y know. I leave Bicknell Secun- 


on just like’ human beings: they 
does — ut talk. Why, they goes to bed, just 
as you orI might, puts on their night-clothes, fires off 
pistols, rings eats their dinners, and stands 
on their hind-legs and dances for all the world like 
Christian people. Oh, do go there; you will be pleased. 
Oh, it’s downright fust-rate. Hush! there’s missus’s 
knock ; get up into the back-parlour, and be going on 
with your Julius Cesar, or you’ll catch it for being 
down here.’ 


And so Cal joined the conspiracy. But a heavy 

came soon. 

‘Bicknell’ I said, ‘I’m going on Friday. Miss 
Brewer is going out to drink tea at the minister’s, 
and I’ve arranged with Caroline, and I’m to get out 
that night, and go to Astley’s, and she’ll let me in.’ 

‘Well!’ said Bicknell. I was amazed at his want 
of interest. 

*You’re coming too, ain’t you?’ 

‘What part of the house are you going to?’ 

I had not studied much that part of the business. 

*I don’t know. I’ve got a shilling.’ 

‘Then 4 can only go in the gallery.’ 

*Well, I'll go in the gallery.’ 

Bicknell Secundus put on a grand air. ‘A gentle- 
man can’t go in the gallery.’ 

I grew angry. ‘I’ve made up my mind, and I shall 
go. Do you want to back out of it?’ I asked him. 

* You see, it will cost a shilling,’ he said; ‘and—and 
I want to buy a cock-linnet, and I can get a 
one for sixpence, and have sixpence over a 
cage. I don’t like going to the play unless the 
governor pays for me. 

*Then you won't go?’ He turned away silently. 

‘Bicknell,’ I cried, ‘ you’re a sneak !’ 

I was in a great rage. He told me to call him that 

in. I asked him what he would do. He said I 


ld see what he would do. I called him a sneak 


again. He then said I’d better hit him, that was all. 

would he do? I should soon see what he would 
do. I did hit him, more than once, and suffered no 
severe results. I pronounced him a coward and a 
sneak, and quarrelled with him for ever. 

I was left to my own resources entirely then. Should 
I give up? No. Cal was still faithful, and why should 
I yield? I was nervous, anxious, trembling, but I 
would not abandon the enterprise. 

Which was the best way to go to the theatre? I 
must walk, that was evident; I had no funds for 
coach-hire. 

‘When I lived at the Mountjoys,’ said Cal, ‘I always 
went to Ashley’s over Westminster Bridge.’ So it 
was determined that I should go over that bridge to 
the theatre, and that I should keep to the open 
thoroughfares as much as possible, and avoid all 
attempts at short-cuts. I was to make my way from 
Islington to Gray’s Inn Lane, and so seach Holborn, 
from whence I was to proceed by way of Chancery 
Lane into Fleet Street, and progressing along the 
a reach ultimately Westminster Bridge the 
theatre. 

‘You can’t fail to find it when you get to the 
bridge ; it’s as plain as a pikestaff then, and as straight 
as a harrow,’ observed Cal. 

I said I thought I should be all right. 

‘If you feel at all timersome,’ went on, ‘I'll 
ask Jim the baker to put you in the right way.’ 

I did not think it was at all necessary. 

‘I know Jim would do it if I asked him.’ 

But I declined, perhaps rather arrogantly, all aid 
from Jim the baker. 

‘Well, then, good-bye, and God bless you. I'll sit 
up. Only you must come home ever so gently, and 
don’t knock nor ring, nor nothink of that kind, or 

ou "ll wake her up, and there'll be Old Boots to pay ; 

t just stand in front of the airey railings and w! 

You can whistle, you know; can’t you? Of course 
you can. Well, whistle It’s my delight on a -= 
night in the season of the, year. i it 
enough for me to hear in the kitchen, and I’ll come 
up and open the door.’ 

So I parted with Cal, the good 
warmly, and insisting on | ing sixpence with me 
in addition to the shilling I had to pay for my admit- 
tance. ‘You'll want refreshments, know, let 
alone a bill of the play, which you’ll bring home for 
me to read. You'll be sure to, now, won’t you? 
Go to the play and not have oranges! Who ever 
hear of wb a thing? Of course you must have 
oranges. You'll find them come in delicious between 
the acts; and mind and remember everything, and tell 
me ever so much about it when you come 5 oo I 
wish I was going with you. Good-bye. Bless you!’ 

And so I went on my way, setting off running hard, 
of course, as who would not have run on such a 
mission? I could hardly believe it. I was reall 

ing to the theatre! I should soon be equal wi 

icknell Secundus, the sneak, the coward! And did 
the people I met know where I was going? Was 
Astley’s written upon me anywhere visibly? And 
suppose I should meet Miss Brewer ! — shouldn’t 
I run; and would bystanders interfere and capture me 
at her bidding? And how would a police constable 
act under omh circumstances? Here was Holborn! 
Had I got my shilling all safe? Yes, there it was, 

ight enough. On we go then. Astley’s for ever! 
o cares for old Brewer? She’s safe enough over 
her third cup of tea at the minister’s. 

The Astley’s of the time I am narrating was not, of 
course, the Astley’s of to-day. Hip was a 

ounger and less ambitious, but possibly a more 
entertainment, more as marvellous 
and beautiful than it is at present. The house was 
smaller; the effects more limited, I daresay ; and the 
stage and circus cram and confined. But was 
not the audience crowded, hot, steaming, and grandly 


‘But, Lor’ bless ‘ rou, she wouldn’t hear of it—a | 
| | 
Se. 
‘Let me choose,’ said Cal; ‘and I say Ashley’s. Oh, |! 
it is lovely! Why, the ’orses, bless them, the } j 
} | 
| 
= 
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enthusiastic ? generous in its prey ? Was not Mr 
Gomersal, in a gray coat and shining boots, mounted 
on a white charger, taking snuff copiously, and doing 
noble duty in Lambeth as General Bonaparte? 
‘Discipline, gentlemen, discipline,’ quoth Mr Gomer- 
sal on the eve of his losing the battle of Waterloo— 
‘discipline, gentlemen, and the battle’s ours!’ Was 
not Mr Widdicombe, the riding-master, with Byronic 
neck-tie and military trousers, flicking Mr Merryman 
in the ring, and receiving the sallies of that worthy 
with an obtuse condescension that had something 
noble in it? Was not Mr Stickney performing daring 
yet eful acts of equitation on a biee Sacked steed ? 
And lastly, was not the great Mr Ducrow—was not he 
a shining light at Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre in the 
days gone by? Ah me for five-and-twenty years 
ago! before the fire came and destroyed the theatre ; 
before a public existed that knew not Ducrow, and 
neglects its hippodrama. 
reached the theatre at last. I had made some 
erroneous detour in the neighbourhood of Chancery 
Lane, but soon regained the right track. The gallery- 
door was already open. I purchased a bill at the 
door—my first play-bill! I was positively grateful 
to the seller to think that one’s first play-bill should 
be only a penny. I remember afterwards, how- 
ever, finding that I had not received quite the full 
change out of Cal’s sixpence. I mounted the gallery- 
stairs, my limbs trembling the while, and my heart 
os about like a fish on a hook. How reverently 
peeped at the gentleman who with stolid indifference 
received my shilling at a pigeon-hole, rung it to 
ascertain its goodness—it was a moment of extreme 
anguish ; suppose it had been a bad one !—and then 
gave me a copper counter. I had a period of doubt as to 
what I was to do with that counter. Do people cherish 
these as tokens of their visits to the play? thought I. I 


was soon undeceived. I proceeded on my ascent, and | the 


a stern man—the check-taker, I have since had 
reason to believe—suddenly seized me, and wrested 
the counter from my grasp. ‘Up with you!’ he said. 
* Look alive !’ 

It seemed ill-natured and severe, his manner; but 
I forgave him instantly, for the thought came over me 
that he, poor bv ent and the other man below, 


who took my shilling, Heaven help him—both were 
doomed never to see the performance ; to be within 
sound of it, yet never to approach nearer—horrible— 
O —— But I was in the ate 

Who remembers the smell of old Astley’s? like a 
shut-up stable, in which the horses had been eati 
oranges all night. Yet I thought it balmy and deli- 
cious. At the moment I entered, the gallery was not 
full, though it became crowded enough afterwards. I 
felt rather dizzy and confused, and was happy to sit 
down in the first seat I could find. 

*Come down here, skipper,’ cried a rough voice. It 
came from a gentleman with a large cloud of hair 
crossing his forehead, and a massive semicircle of 
whiskers adorning the lower half of his face. He 
looked intensely brown, and bright, and good- 
humoured, and was indeed a sailor with a shiny 
hat stuck somehow on the back of his head, standing 
up in the front row of the gallery. 

‘Come here, skipper ; here ’s loads of room by me ; 
ain’t there, Bess?’ he inquired of the warm-faced 
young woman at his side. I came down the rows of 
seats, rather nervous about fallin, — into the pit, I 
own. Half-way, the sailor caught hold of me, and 
lifted me down. 

me. 

‘This here’s my sister ;’ and the sailor pointed to 
Bess. I thought it behoved me to say something, so 
I remarked I was glad to see her looking so 


‘That ’s a good ’un,’ Bess. 
*Ain’t he prime?’ inquired the sailor. Between 


ting flourished about a 


them, they seemed to regard me as a great joke. I 
thanked r_ Sm for giving me so good a seat. 

‘Now, we’re all right and comfortable, we shall go 
on jolly,’ remarked the sailor. ‘We’ve the best seats 
in the house, that’s what we’ve got. Strike up, 
fiddlers !’ 

I took out the play-bill. The sailor was much 
interested. I commenced perusing the programme. 
This was regarded as a very ridiculous business. 

‘ Ain’t he rich ?’—in a loud jocular whisper to Bess 
over my head. ‘It’s all shamming, you know.’ 

‘Can you read,’ Bess asked of me, ‘ really ?’ 

*Yes; certainly.’ 

The sailor took off his shiny hat and pointed to the 
band, on which were some gold letters. ‘ What’s 
written there?’ 

I read aloud the word Calliope. The sailor looked 
serious, put on his hat again, and whistled. 

‘Edification’s a wonderful thing. I can’t read 
myself; no more can’t Bess. You see, we wasn’t 
ever taught. You’reascholard. I wish I was. Do 
they ever cane you now at your school ?’ 

1 said they did sometimes. 

‘Well, if your master ever tries it on you again, 
you do this ere. Don’t square up at him, because 
then he’ll see what your game is; but get your leg 

uietly at the back of his; plant your foot like 
this, d’ ye see, and strike out hard with your right. 
He’s sure to go down, flat as a flounder, and he won’t 
try on caning you again, I warrant you.’ 

‘ They ’re going to begin,’ said , as she wi 
her warm face with the play-bill, and taking off 
bonnet, hung it on to the gallery railings. 

It was an evening of intense enjoyment. I regret 
that I am unable to give an accurate syllabus of the 
entertainment. I recollect that this had a strong con- 
nection with the crusading interest; but the title of 
has quite escaped me. One gentleman, 
I know, on a cream-coloured aout personated 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and but for an wu py tendency 
to drop his hs, acquitted himself admirably. He was 
always sure of the cheers of the gallery, whereas we 
always groaned at the ‘ Paynim chief’—on a horse the 
colour of blotting-paper, covered with ink-blots—of 
whose conduct we the most unfavourable opinion. 
With most eager interest we watched the fortunes of 
the heroine in white muslin, energetically loved by a 

outhful Red-cross Knight of gallant mien, and also 
y a tall Saracen—in crimson trousers, spangled jacket, 
yellow boots, and an overpowering turban—who 


scimitar in a 
ngerous and pai manner. e lady was for 
ever in the or other of her 
now captured by the an, now rescued b e 
Christian. How an wet were in the one pati how. 
joyful in the other! hen she —- leaded to 
the heathen for mercy, for pity, fairly broke into 
tears. 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ cried the sailor ; ‘ bless yer, they ’re 
only hacting 

‘Ah, but it’s mortal cutting,’ explained Bess, who 
soon forgot her tears, however, when the comic 
gentleman came on. I am inclined to think that he 
personated an Irishman, but I should not like to be 

itive. How we screamed with laughter whenever 

e mentioned, which he was prone to do, how d 

was his regret that he had ever — ’Ackney Wi 
to travel in the east, and related his nervousness on 
the subject of alligators! What rounds of applause 
we gave when the | in white muslin fought a 
b ord combat with some of the Paynim host, 
and, when just as she was fainting, the Red-cross 
Knight — down a precipice, turned the tide of 
victory, dealt, death-blows to each of her assail- 
ants! The horses pranced, and curveted, and ambled, 
and pattered about the stage, just as Cal said they 
i do. There was much addiction to red-fire 
upon small provocation, and the drama closed with 
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the storming of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, in 
which event the big drum played a prominent part. 
I am afraid it was not all historically correct, but it 
was nevertheless greatly interesting from the point of 
view of the sailor, s,and myself. Between the acts 
there was much discussion and conversation touching 
the story under representation, of which we all enter- 
tained different views. There was considerable eating 
of oranges also, and various other articles of refresh- 
ment; a gentleman in a fustian coat sitting behind 
me indulging himself with a pair of pettitoes; bottles 
were freely handed about, and strongly fragrant 
they were ; but Bess prohibited any proffer to me of 
refection from such sources. We were all warm, 
very warm, and hilarious, and comfortable, when Mr 
Merriman bounded into the neatly saw-dusted circus, 
and ag multiplied our joys. How transcendent 
was his humour! how superb his facetie! Then 
came the Sylphide, who went over the streamers and. 
through the balloons. But let me not dwell longer 
on that delicious delusion. It cannot be that that 
Sylphide had the rudely coloured cheeks, and the 
super-solid ankles of the Sylphides I have seen since 
that evening. No; she was angelic, be the modern 
Sylphs of the circle what they may. 

We stayed out the whole performances, even to the 
‘laughable farce’ which followed the circle feats and 
closed the entertainment. Then the n curtain 
fell. I had accomplished the great deed—I was on a 

with Bicknell Secundus—I had been to Astley’s. 
ow for home—ay, and old Brewer! For four hours 
I had never once given her a thought ! 

‘Where are you bound for, mate?’ inquired the sailor. 

I explained that I was going to the best of 
my way back to Islington. 

‘Islington? that’s nor’-east, ain't it, Bess?’ Bess 
said it was. 

* You ’re never going all that way all by yourself ?’ 
Bess went on. 

I answered stoutly that I so intended. 
<— dear,’ remarked Bess, then whispered the 

or. 

* Of course,’ jerked out the sailor, nodding his head 
sagaciously. ‘ You can get home to mother’s all right 
by yourself? of course. Now, then, skipper, I’m bound 
your way.’ Bess whispered him again. 

‘ Of course ;’ and he stooped down. ‘Get on deck, 
and we'll go along like the wind.’ 

I soon found myself mounted onthe sailor’s shoulders. 
He bent for me to kiss Bess, and exchange ‘ good-nights’ 
with her. Then away we went, Bess waiting on the 
kerb-stone and watching our departure. - looked 
round when we had got a few yards off, and could 
perceive her still there, waving her hand. I took off 
my cap and waved that ; the action scemed to please 
her very much. 

‘Now, then, over Westminster Bridge,’ cried the 
sailor as he ran along. ‘ You’re the man at the hellum, 
you know; mind the steering. Now, is it luff?’ 

And so we went on, the sailor running, and I, on 
his shoulders, directing which way we should turn. 
We advanced up Chancery Lane, and were soon in 
Holborn, in front of a gorgeous pie-shop. 

*We anchor here to wittle,’ said the sailor, and we 
stopped. ‘ What pie are you for,mate? A mutton or 
* T said T tho 

I sai ught I should prefer a gooseberry. 

* Bless you!’ cried the anil ‘do you think 9 ou can 
keep it on your stomach? Well, perhaps it’s to be 
done. For myself, I'll have a kidney.’ 

We partook of these regalements, and then were on 
our way again. We were soon at Islington, the sailor 
not in the least tired, apparently, though he had run 
all the way. 

‘Please, we'll stop here,’ I said: ‘this is Miss 
Brewer's.’ 

‘Oh, this is Miss Brewer's, is it?’ remarked the 
sailor vaguely. ‘ Well, I thought as much.’ 


*I’m not to knock or ring, only to whistle.’ 

‘Oh, only to whistle! Why, it’s like a burglary.’ 

‘I’m to whistle Jt’s my delight on a shiny night.’ 

‘I don’t know the toon myself, quoth the sailor 
rather despondingly. 

‘Don’t make me laugh!’ And I whistled the air 
according to arrangement. The kitchen blind was 
slowly drawn up, and I could see Cal a 
3 where we were standing in front of the railings. 
‘ t’s Cal,’ I whispered. 

‘Oh, that’s Cal,’ answered the sailor, as though his 
mind were much relieved by the intelligence. ‘ Well, 
she seems a good sort.’ 

‘Hush !’ said Cal, as the strect-door opened slowly 
and noiselessly, and she appeared on the step. ‘ Don’t 
make a noise. Who’s the man?’ 

" ‘He's a friend,’ I whispered. ‘He’s brought me 
ome. 

‘ Bless him, then !’ cried Cal emphatically. 

skipper. I hope we may go to the play together again.’ 
take hands ;’ and I put out 

eartily. 

‘Go in; there’s a dear,’ said Cal. However, she 
stayed out for a moment longer herself. I think the 
sailor must have paid her some absurd compliment, for 
she came in decidedly blushing. She shut the door 
very quietly, and I took off my shoes, to make no noise 
as we went down stairs and gained the kitchen. 

‘I’ve got a delicious cup of tea, and such nice thin 
bread and butter, and a new-laid hegg. Don’t talk 
now, my dear; you must be awful hungry. Howdid you 
enjoy yourself? Wasn’t it beautiful? Oh, this here’s 
the play-bill! “ Red-cross Knight ; Siege of Jerusalem ; 
Chariot drawn by twelve cream-coloured steeds.” Oh, it 
must have been prime! Oh, how I wish I had been there, 
and how glad I am you’ve got safe back again! I’ve 
been thinking of you ever since you’ve been away.’ 

I did justice to the repast Cal had prepared. I made 
feeble efforts to describe some of the spectacular glories 
I had witnessed. Suddenly came the sound of some 
one descending the kitchen stairs. 

‘Gracious, here’s missus!’ cried Cal, starting up, 
with a white frightened face. There was only just 
time for me to escape into the back-kitchen when the 
door opened, and a large figure, draped in white like 
Lady Macbeth sleep-walking, and holding aloft a 
brass flat chamberstick, stalked into the room. ‘ Oh, if 
Miss Brewer finds out that I’ve been to Astley’s!’ 
thought I, as I shivered in the back-kitchen. 

. t does this mean?’ asked Miss Brewer in 
peremptory tones. 

Cal seemed to be gasping for breath, and unable to 
answer. 

‘Ca-ro-line,’ continued the stern, stormy voice, 
‘why don’t you answer? Is this a time for a respect- 
able servant to be out of bed ?’ 

‘Oh, ’m, please, ’m’—— 

‘No equivocation.’ (With heightened indignation.) 
‘Who is here ?’ 

‘No one, ’m.’ (Oh, what a story, Cal, thought I, in 
the back-kitchen.) 

‘I heard voices as I came down stairs.’ (Oh, if old 
Brewer should discover that I had been to Astley’s !) 
Cal found her voice. 

*O please, ’m, I was talking to m ,’m; and I 
thought the clock was wrong, ’m. didn’t know it 
was so late, ’m; and I sat up, ’m; and I had all my 
stockings to mend, ’m; and ’—— 

‘Silence!’ roared Miss Brewer; and in a moment 
she was in the back-kitchen, and I was discovered and 
dragged out into full publicity. ‘ You audacious boy,’ 
cried the stern voice ; and there came the sound as of 
the boxing of ears, and I felt an acute pain dart 
through my head. 

‘Go up stairs, sir, this instant.’ I made good my 


escaj 
“Por you, Caroline, how dare you have the boy 
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down here ? Remember, this day month ’—— I heard 
no more. I was pag etting into my small bed 
with amazing rapidity, frig rome and pained, and 
tired, but with one ¢ and triumphant consolation 
—I had been to Astley’s, and Brewer did not know it! 

Presently, I could that lady reascending the 


stairs. 
‘My awful oy core = she groaned out in a 
tone of extreme depression. I wondered how many 
pills she would take after that. 

I was closely watched for some days. All com- 
munication with Cal was cut off by Brewer. One 
night, however, I thought I heard some one outside 
the house trying to whistle Jt’s my delight. I did not 
dare to the window, but I looked at Cal, who 
was bringing in the tea-urn, and she was palpably 
blushing. Brewer left the room for a few minutes. 


*I’m going,’ said Cal; ‘but it don’t signify. I shall 
ive up service. We've already spoke about the 
Com Which do you like best, sailors or bakers ?’ 

‘Sailors, of course.’ 

* Then sailors it shall be.’ 

Miss Brewer returned. I did not understand at the 
time what Cal was talking about. I have since thought 
that she meant she was going to be married. She left 
Miss Brewer's a mon ter my night of stolen 
pleasure; and whether my friend the sailor, or Jim 
the baker, was the happy man, I hope, with all my 
heart, that she was a happy woman. I am sure that 
she deserved to be so. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTROTYPE. 


Havine in former papers brought before the readers 
of this Jowrnal* plain and simplitied methods of plating 
with silver and gold by electricity, we now propose to 
draw attention to that branch of the art in which its 
wonders are displayed chiefly by a deposition of copper 
and its combinations. To the amateur, this is perhaps 
the richest field of labour within the domain of electro- 
metallurgy ; it is not expensive; and all the manipula- 
tions connected with it are, after a very little practice, 
both easy in themselves and certain in their results. 
We have had satisfactory proof that our former 
attempts to introduce this art into domestic practice 
have not been unsuccessful; indeed, we know that 
our simplified substitute for Daniell’s Battery has 
been adopted by professional artists, such as jewellers, 
working on the small scale ; although it is, of course, 
inapplicable to the large operations of the factory. 

e word ‘electrotype’ is used to express the ert 
of depositing r from its solutions, or salts, by aid 
of an eRctric pila or battery, so as to obtain copies in 
that metal of any object which is susceptible of being 
moulded in the usual way. Thus, coins, seals, medals, 
engraved plates, &c., may be reproduced with unerring 
exactness, and represent, to intents and purposes, 
the original from which they are taken. In this way 
a cabinet of coins and medals may be formed, not only 
of such as the operator may be enabled to borrow for 
the purpose, but also of those of which he may obtain 
impressions in wax or other plastic substance. It 
must be obvious that this latter circumstance extends 
our field very largely; and we would venture to 
suggest that amateurs might promote their mutual 
_— by exchanging their impressions with each 

er. A central dépit might be established in 
the larger towns, where, by depositing one, the person 
so doing might be allowed to borrow another for use 
in copying ; and it is probable that those who possess 
collections would allow a set of impressions to 
taken, for once, which would serve for any quantity 

of work. Impressions in sealing-wax might also be 
exchanged through the Bost, made up in small chip- 
boxes; one stamp would carry several of them. 


* Nos. 106, 127, 196. 


Perhaps the most effectual method would be for some 
tradesman connected with art to undertake the sale 
or hire of casts and impressions for our purpose. Such 
a one would know best how to form a collection, 
and once formed, it would offer inexhaustible resources 
The first thing uired for the 

e first thing required for process, is a good 
impression of the object to be copied. This may 
be taken in sealing-wax, bees-wax, stearine, plaster, 
and gutta-percha. For ourselves, we prefer either 
the first named or the last of these substances, 
The best and finest impressions are made with 
gutta-percha under a screw-press, as this gives 
great sharpness and finish to the article: in all 
cases, it requires considerable pressure. A good seal 
in wax will also answer every — Supposing, 
then, one of these moulds to be formed for from 
pw Cee ym coin ; a little of the border should be 
softened by careful exposure to the flame of a candle, 
and the end of a thin copper wire, about a foot long, 
inserted, so as to form a connection between the 
object and the battery; the surface of the impression 
must then be rubbed carefully, by means of a brush, 
with plumbago in impalpable powder, and a high 
polish produced. This powder must come well up the 
wire, as the deposit depends upon it. The mould 
should have no black-lead (plumbago) on any 
but that on which the metallic deposit is intended to 
be laid; it should be wiped off all the rest, or the 
parts brushed over with a very thin solution of wax 
and turpentine. This mixture is also useful in a 
general way in ‘reserving’ or protecting all those 
portions of any substance on which it is desired that 
no deposit should take place. Thus, in — 
a spoon, it will be found that the inside of the bow 
has lost little or none of its silver in wear, and it is a 
saving of useless cost to ‘ reserve’ that part, as well as 
the hollows, generally, of plated goods. The mould, 
prepared as above, is now ready for use. 

On the other hand, we require a ‘ bath’ composed of 
a solution of blue sulphate of copper. This is a chea 
salt, and to be had at any druggist’s shop. It shoul 
be pounded up and dissolved in hot water, suffered to 
stand and cool, and be passed through a close calico 
filter into the bath—a fourth part of pure water to 
four of the saturated solution of sulphate, A 
tumbler will do to begin with ; and in this bath the 
‘simple pile’ may be set up, the mould suspended in 
the blue liquid, the connection between it and the 
zinc of the pile being formed by means of the wire 
before descri A good method for this is to twist 
the wire, which should be soft, by having been heated 
to redness in the fire, round a thin bit of wood, 
which is to be laid across the top of the tumbler, to 
support the mould ; and then having made a ‘nick’ 
with a pair of scissors in the top of the zinc sheet, lay 
the wire into this nick, taking care only that the 
metals shall be in actual contact. 

As some readers may not before have used the pi 
we shall give brief directions here for making either 
those which we recommend for use. 

The simple pile is made as follows: Take any glass 
tube of a suitable size and length; tie a bit of moist 
bladder on one end, and a bit of sheet-lead to the side, 
so as to enable it to catch on the edge of the bath; 
fill it nearly with a solution of salt and water, and 

lunge the bladdered end in the blue solution, or 
th, above mentioned. A strip of sheet-zince must be 
cut (with scissors) to go into the tube, and a few inches 
longer than it. Holes must be made the zine, 
at intervals of about an inch, through which a nail or 
bit of wire may be thrust, so as to give it support on 
the edges of the tube. As the zinc wears out below, 
it can be let down further by changing the support ; 
and this also admits of the quantity or surface of zine 
exposed to the saline solution sone eee We 
find, for larger work, a common p-chimney an 
excellent tube; but for the small scale it is a capital 
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to cut the bottom off a two-ounce 

tie the bladder on the other end, and use it as 

a tube. The bottle can easily be cut by tying a 

string round it a little way from the bottom, seething 

this with spirit of wine or turpentine, setting fire to it, 

and allowing it to burn out, and then plunging the 

bottle into cold water. This generally cuts it off 
clean at the place where the string has been tied. 

In this sort of battery, or pile, it is seen that the 
object to be acted upon and the electrical ‘ cell’—that 
is, the tube with salt water and zinc—are both in the 
bath or copper solution. In the other sort of pile, a 
different arrangement takes place. The electric action 
goes on in a se te vessel, and is conducted by wires 
to the bath. Thus, a vessel of the same copper solu- 
tion has the same tube as we have been describing set 

in it; a piece of copper is connected with another 
by about a foot of soft copper-wire—fot this, penny- 
eces will answer, if pierced—and one of these pieces 
is plunged into the solution with the pile, the other 
into another vessel of the same solution. On the other 
side of this latter vessel, the object is suspended as 
above, and its spare a of wire is then brought 
to the zinc in the pile. this case, the copper of 
the piece suspended in the same vessel as the object — 
that is, in the bath—is electrically dissolved, and the 
strength of the solution is maintained thereby. In the 
other case, a small bag of cloth, containing crystals of 
the sulphate, should be suspended in the upper por- 
tion of the bath: the ual solution of these will 
vent exhaustion. After the pile has been in action 
an hour or two, it is well to remove the object, and 
see whether all is going on well. If, owing to any 
defect in the preparation, there should be flaws or 
imperfections, it is far better to begin afresh than 
attempt any repairs; nevertheless, if there be but one 
mould, the defective part may be again coated with 
is touc y it, again ex in the 
aN general rule of great value is, that all the risks 
of imperfect deposition are avoided by giving motion 
to the object in the bath; and it is well to do this, if 
time permits, at least at first, so as to insure a 
beginning. Another rule is, that the whole apparatus 
should be ‘overhauled’ daily, the salt water of the 
pile thrown away, the tube well washed out, and then 
refilled. The bath liquid itself should be _— 
through a calico bag into a clean vessel ; and if it be 
agitated and mixed twice or thrice during the day, so 
much the better. The bag of sulphate crystals before 
mentioned should in no case be forgotten or neglected. 

The time necessary for a yo deposit will vary 
according to circumstances. the electric current is 
too strong, the metal deposited will be brittle ; it is 
therefore by far the best ee to be patient, and give 
the particles, as it were, leisure to group themselves 
in the mode most favourable to their mutual adhesion. 
It will require several days—from two to four at 
least—to perform the operation properly. 

When the deposit is thick enough, the object is 
washed in clean water; and the metal will generally 

te from the mould, which may be used again, 
if carefully handled: This is one advantage, among 
many, in using gutta-percha. It is understood that 
the edges of the coin or medal are represented ag well 
as the face, but also, that only one side can be copied 
at a time. If of medal be worth 
copying, it must one separately. 

TF all this is well done, the result will be a perfect 
reproduction in copper of the original, if a medal or 
coin, in which the figures stand out in relief; or of a 
seal, if taken from a mould in wax or gutta. If the 
seal itself is used, we shall have a matrix only, which, 
coated with plumbago, to prevent absolute adhesion, 
may be used as a mould in the way now shewn. It 
is advisable to bronze the face of each copy, not only 
for beauty, but because the copper itself has a raw 
look, which is disagreeable ; we give two modes 


phial | of doing this. Take a wine-glass full of water, and 


add thereto five or six drops of nitric acid ; wet the 
copper, previously well cleaned in a lye of potash, 
with this liquid ; let it dry, and then expose it to heat 
until the desired brown tint is acquired. The same 
— be done with the plumbago powder and heat; 
and for green tints to imitate old bronzes, the coins can 
be exposed to the fumes arising from a few grains of 
chloride of lime in a covered vessel until they assume 
is an excellent method 
with busts, gures, &c., made in copper, whether 
electrically or otherwise. 

Such is the mode of el ing which we recom- 
mend as a highly amusing and interesting pursuit 
for those who have a little leisure at their disposal. 
It only remains to point out, in conclusion, a few 
more of the many applications of which this art is 
susceptible. 

Fruits, such as melons, cucumbers, &c., can be 
copied in the following manner. ‘Tie the stalk of the 
fruit round with a soft wire, and polish the whole, stalk 
and all, with plumbago equally divided ; immerse it 
in a copper bath of suitable dimensions, and let it take 
on a coat of copper for several hours; then cut with 
a proper file a round hole of half an inch in diameter, 
or three-quarters of an inch, round the stalk, and 
allow all the moisture which will come to drain off; 
turn this hole upwards, and leave the fruit in some 
dry, warm place, or bake it in a cool oven till the 
inside becomes perfectly dry; it may then be bronzed, 
and placed as an ornament wherever desirable. 

Copies of soft fruits, flowers, and of reptiles, as 
&ec., may be them in a 
paste composed of one part of unburned lime-powder 
to four of plaster of Paris. This, when the specimen 
is placed in it, should be gradually dried, and then 
brought to a red heat, to destroy its contents ; a small 
hole must be made, to allow of the extraction of any 
ashes, &c., which may remain ; and then the hollow 
may be filled with ‘ fusible metal,’ or with wax. The 
fusible metal consists of one part tin, one lead, and 
four of bismuth. It melts at a very low temperature 
—less than that of boiling water. 

When the mould is filled, and quite cool, it may be 
ane ag in water, which, causing the lime to swell, 

reaks up the mould, and releases the cast within. 
This may now be coppered over and bronzed as above ; 
and then, a very small hole being made, the metal or 
wax can be recovered by boiling in water. 

Wishing to avoid prolixity, we shall only give one 
more process—namely, that of copying small busts in 
copper. This may indeed be e by —— 
plaster-busts with oil, wax, or tallow, a 
plumbago, depositing a thin coat of copper, and bronz- 
ing. If the cast is really a good one, this leaves little 
to desire. 

A marble or metal bust may be copied as follows: 
soak a pound of glue—or any other requisite quan- 
tity—in cold water till quite soft; then place the 
glue in a metal or stoneware vessel, and plunge 
this in hot water in another vessel until the glue 
liquefies completely; add a quarter of a pound 
of treacle, and mix well by stirring. If the bust to 
be copied is in plaster, sand, shot, or some other 
heavy matter, must be put inside, to increase its 
weight, and the hole at the bottom stopped by 
pasting thick paper over it. It is then placed in a 
vessel of suitable shape which has been oiled: a tin 
canister will do very well for this, or it may be 
made of cardboard. The bust should be below 
the edge, and the liquid glue and treacle poured in so 
as to cover the bust about an inch. It must now 
stand twenty-four hours, and then be set free 
inversion upon a table. The glue is then cut wi 
a sharp knife along the back and over the head of 
the figure, towards the front, until, one person holding 
open the sides, which are elastic, the figure is taken 


out by another. The sides then collapse to oe) 
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former position, and a piece of strong is tied 
round the mould, to keep it in place. It is obvious 
that the inside of this is a complete mould, and it is 
filled with a composition of wax and stearine, poured 
ook ge as it is on the point of cooling. When this is 
coo. 


, it may be removed, and other casts taken in | h 


the same way. Each of these may be coppered and 
bronzed, so as to be nearly, if not quite, as good as 
the original ; but in all busts, the coppering should be 
thin, such as may be laid on in a few hours, as, when 
thick, the proportions are disterted. When finished, 
the waxy composition should be melted out in boiling 
water, and the interior space filled with liquid plaster 
of Paris, to give solidity. As a general rule, however, 
it may be observed, that the facility of obtaining good 
casts in plaster from the artists who make them, offers 
an almost unbounded field to the electrotypist, who 
can at small cost convert these into bronzes of great 
beauty, by attending to the directions given above. 


THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, 
AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 
CHAPTER XVIJ.—HORSE-DEALING EXTRAORDINARY. 


Tue firm of Marsden and Ripon, Builders, Marycross, 
had of late agen amazingly. They pur- 
chased the house which they previously rented, 
along with its articles of furniture—which were six 
in number. The junior partner now superintended 
the cutting-down, and the senior partner the running- 
departments. They built vast numbers of huts 
for the goldseekers, and were obliged to keep several 
horses to take their cart, full of planks, many times a 
day, to the diggings. They thus cleared thirty-seven 
ten the first week, deducting all expenses, 
and exclusive of their little Undertaking transaction ; 
and seemed to have sunk their shaft into the right 
spot for the ni at last. Their horses, however, 
cost them exceedingly dear, and the bad roads soon 
used them up, so that they grew unserviceable. They 
had to buy their horses now instead of borrowing them ; 
and this matter soon became their chief considera- 
tion. One magnificent black mare, which had cost 
them ninety pounds, was found to be unable to carry 
a load down ill, and to lie down whenever she was 
touched with the whip ; she also went lame the second 
day after her purchase, and caused the partners to 
be convened and a full financial conversation. It was 
therein decided that the animal should be taken to 
Melbourne, and there parted with to the weakest 
purchaser at the highest figure, and another horse and 
more convenient cart brought back instead. Marsden, 
who from coming of a country gentleman’s family, 
knew a good deal about horses, and had rather a 
passion for deceiving his fellow-creatures in that line, 
was to take this c upon himself, and to leave 
Ripon behind to manage the business. 

*I will just step into Old Simon’s,’ said he, ‘ and see 
whether he wants anything from town, and start the 
first thing in the morning. We ought to be able to 
ay expenses on the journey, at by carriers’ 
wo 


Old Simon kept the only store in the station, not 
much bigger than the odds-and-ends shop of a small 
ish village, but it was a post that gave him a 
good position in the settlement ; and besides that, he 
was of himself a man of some mark. He lived alone, 
and managed his affairs without assistance, although 
he was very little short of eighty years of age. A 
long white beard, descending almost to his middle, 
did its best to impart to him a benevolent expression, 
which, however, the fire that still lurked under his 
shaggy eyebrows not a little marred. It was con- 
jectured that Old Simon had not always been engaged 
in such peaceful pursuits as at present, and that the 
ancient scars still visible upon his bronzed forehead 
and hairy arms were scarcely the records of an 


unbroken commercial existence. Whatever he had 
been in his hot youth, however, nothing could be 
more quiet and sober than was the old gentleman’s 
behaviour now. He had never had a quarrel with 
any of his neighbours throughout the half-dozen years 

e had been among them, and some of them were 
difficult customers to deal with, too. His talk, which 
never alluded to his previous circumstances, was at all 
times reserved; but his advice had been freely offered 
to the Building firm upon its first settlement at Mary- 
cross, and had been of great value to them. In par- 
ticular, he had shewn a kindness towards Marsden 
which he had not been hitherto seen to exhibit 


dezvous. As Marsden drew near to it that evening, 
he was therefore surprised to find it full a ig = 
and the scene of much excitement and turmoil. An 
American gentleman, one of a band of his fellow- 
coun en who had recently arrived at the Mary- 
cross Diggi a little way gone in liquor, and a 
very great way gone in native ill-humour and insol- 
ence, was holding forth to a company there assembled 
upon the propriety of ‘chawing Old Simon up for 

and all.’ Having been steadily refused some 
article which he had insisted upon Luying at consider- 
ably under cost-price, he had resented it as an 
encroachment upon his personal freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

; = you ’ve lived too long, old man, you have. 
You'll have to stop it precious soon, I guess you will. 
It won’t do with my countrymen, and that’s a fact.’ 

A murmur of patriotic satisfaction from the 
American portion of his auditory followed these noble 
sentiments. The rest were silent, and rather pleased 
than otherwise, as most persons are with any dramatic 
performance which they witness gratuitously. The 
old storekeeper himself stood behing his little counter 
with his eyes wistfully watching for some expression 
of -will towards him; but he watched in vain. 

*I guess a ducking would make your beard grow, 
old man,’ pursued the American, pointing to a hi 
butt of precious water, which stood just within the 
door, for sale. ‘Am I to have those fixings, or am I 
not? 

Old Simon did not utter a word, but grim Defiance 
flashed from under his eyebrows, ‘ No!’ 

* You won't, stranger?’ continued the other with a 
malicious drawl, and producing his revolver. ‘Do 
you know that this is rather a dangerous wippon ?’ 

‘Not now,’ remarked a quiet, decisive voice imme- 
diately beside the speaker, and the same instant 
Robert Marsden had plucked the pistol from his hand, 
and cast it into the butt a fathom deep under water. 
‘No shooting old men here, my transatlantic friend.’ 

Half-a-dozen revolvers were at once drawn from 
their belts and pointed at the daring young English- 
man, and the most awful threats and imprecations 
showered upon him by the infuriated American and 
his friends. 

‘You won’t see me shot down by a lot of Yankees!’ 
exclaimed the | man coolly, addressing the 
Marycross portion of his audience with that easy 
confidence which seldom fails to carry its own warrant. 
‘Thank you, oo. I thought you would never 
let that be. e’re seven to six, so the survivor will 
be upon our side when each has killed his man.’ 

Old Simon, who had vanished in some mysterious 
manner beneath his counter, now reappeared, and 
— for the first time. ‘Pray, let there be no blood- 

ed under this roof, and above all, for my sake, 
young gentleman. If the man’s revolver is hurt, I will 

ive = a better one, but let us have no murder 
tom for God’s sake.’ The old man’s words had 


towards any other person, and that young gentleman 4 
reciprocated his good-will, and openly pronounced 
that ‘the old buffer was a regular trump.’ His store 
lay a little apart from the other buildings, and was 
generally quiet enough, for no liquor was sold there, 
which would otherwise have a it a general ren- 
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little weight with either party, but the time con- 
sumed in listening to them was of value in stopping 
the immediate broil. 

‘It seems to me,’ observed an Englishman quietly, 
‘that it would be more according to common sense— 
although I’m as e as any man for a general 
scrimmage—that the two as made the quarrel should 
fight it out. What say you, my young mister ?’ 

‘I say, with all my heart,’ observed Marsden care- 
lessly ; ‘but we must make haste about it, for I 
start to-morrow at sunrise.’ 

*You’ll not do that, I reckon,’ responded the 
Yankee savagely ; ‘I guess you’ll be catawampciously 
chawed up this night, you will.’ 

‘Come out, you chattering jail-bird !’ replied Mars- 
den, who was not in a conciliatory frame of mind, 
and whose contempt and hatred of the Yankee race 
was at all times extreme. ‘Take off your coat, and 
hold your boastful tongue. Put your stabbing-knife 
away, there, and double your fists as much like a man 


as can. 
is mode of fighting to by the 
er party, as not being of a iciently sangui 

character to suit their man, and gratify the ~ mans | 
of his great revenge; but the crowd which had by 
this time been drawn together outside the store from 
the village was overwhelmingly English, and hailed 
the proposal of a match at fisticuffs much in the same 
manner as the more poetical portion of the Aus- 
tralian public upon a more recent occasion welcomed 
a daisy. It was redolent to them of the old country, 
and awoke all sorts of pleasant reminiscences. 

‘A ring, a ring!’ was shouted, and the two combat- 
ants stepped forward into the speedily formed circle 
of spectators. Robert Marsden was seconded by his 
junior partner, who had been attracted like the rest 

the disturbance, and was rised enough to find 
his friend the moving cause of it. The Yankee was 
the peculiar care, not of one, but of all his countrymen, 
who each bestowed upon him their particular advice 
and instruction in such phrases as, ‘Gouge him!’ 
‘Gouge the darned crittur’s eye!’ ‘Whittle that ere 
skunk to chips!’ with other encouraging adjurations. 
The antagonists were stripped to their waists in a 
few seconds, and exhibited sufficient contrast to have 
been taken as types of their respective races. The 
Yankee was tall and bony, with little flesh or blood, 
but years and exercise had given him a superiority 
in resi of muscle, which stood out of his hard long 
arms like lumps of iron. The Britisher was rather 
less in height, and what the ‘Fancy’ designate as 
somewhat ‘fleshy ;’ but his limbs had the litheness of 
youth, and worked together with a unison and mutual 
understanding that are scarcely attainable without 
some practice in the art of self-defence. 

Many a time, before his residence at Teesdale How, 
had the young lad responded to the challenge of 
‘Will you meet me after four?’ addressed to him at 
his public school by some boyish rival; and many a 
time had he settled that question of supremacy in his 
own favour behind the fives court wall, and in the pre- 
sence of a discerning though youthful public. Not 
otherwise, then, did he ‘ go in’ at his present antagonist 
than as one confident of victory, and with a mind bent 
solely upon inflicting condi unishment. His eye 
had little of that caution with which it had been’ wont 
to regard the evolutions of Jones major or Brown 
minor, when he had found himself op to those 
redoubtable young heroes, but rather ced with the 
expression denominated ‘ mischief ;’ nor did his eye do 
injustice to his intentions. He would have fought a 
drayman of his own country about a dispute of who 
should have the wall, with the most perfect good- 
humour ; but this bloodthirsty Yankee, who had ill- 
treated a poor old man of fourscore, and had even 
threatened to whip him—Robert Marsden—was a foe 
deserving quite another sort of treatment. He was 
determined to shew him that there was ample revenge 


to be got out of even a pugilistic encounter, if one 
only knows how to set about it. He therefore, for the 
first three rounds, contented himself with aggravating 
his opponent by a series of taps administered to his 
more prominent features, at the same time taking 
care to prevent the other’s furious blows from reach- 
ing their destination. Then, when the unfortunate 
knifeless Yankee was reduced to the condition of a 
maddened wild beast without claws or teeth, he under- 
took the operation of taming him, which was indeed a 
very interesting spectacle. Teedtas he would drive 
him back upon his seconds, like an obstinate nail into 
boxwood, with blow after blow delivered upon his 
astonished forehead ; and sometimes he would stand 
his own ground, and keep his enemy at a 
with steady hitting, as the rock repels the wave. Hi 
grand coup was obliged to be made earlier than he had 
intended, for fear of his almost exhausted antagonist 
giving up the contest. The infuriated Yankee had 

usbanded his remaining strength for a final rush 
at the throat of his foe, wherein, of course, he did 
not confine himself to the rules of Fistiana. Marsden 
suffered him to approach within distance, dashed his 
outstretched arms away, and received his trans- 
atlantic head ‘into chancery.’ Nothing further needs 
to be narrated to British ears. When Mithridates 
Pontus Chips (which was the American gentleman’s 
name) dropped out of that well-known place of dur- 
ance, he looked like a bread-seal, very inaccurately 
stamped. There were the traces of a certain original 
design about his countenance, but that was all ; the 
rest was as dough, which had been more than suffi- 
ciently kneaded. 

‘I am afraid,’ said Ripon as the two friends walked. 
away amid the British cheering, ‘that this victory 
will, sooner or later, cost us dear. 

‘Victory,’ echoed Marsden disdainfully; ‘I did but 
beat a vicious hound.’ 

‘There is a whole pack of them, however,’ replied 
Ripon gravely, ‘and the misfortune is that they are 
all blood-hounds.’ 

At this moment a hand was laid upon Marsden’s 
arm, and Old Simon entreated him to come into his 
store a moment, as he had something to say to him. 

‘To be sure,’ said Marsden gaily; ‘that American 
beggar put our Melbourne business quite out of my 
h 


As soon as they were within the store, and the door 
was closed, Simon wrung the young man’s hand with 
an energy not to have been expected from one of his 
years, and exclaimed almost passionately : ‘ se | life will 
not be a long one, lad, but as long as it lasts, l am your 
friend for what you have done this night. If they 
had touched so much as a hair of your head, they 
should all have perished here and then. See,’ cried 
he, lifting up the inner partition of the counter, which 
hung upon a hinge; ‘that barrel yonder, under the 
store, is gunpowder. When I saw them cock their 
revolvers at your head, I had that match-box at the 
bunghole; had they slain thee, they would all have 
passed to judgment the next minute.’ 

‘And you,’ exclaimed Marsden, struck by the fiery 
life that still dwelt in the speech and action of the 
ancient man; ‘ would you not have perished also?’ 

* Ay,’ returned Simon solemnly, ‘my soul would 
have gone to witness against them in the same hour. 
It has been ready long. Why,’ asked he, oe 
Marsden’s look of astonished horror—‘ why should 
have hesitated to destroy a nest of murderous knaves, 
or the heartless co who would have let them 
shoot thee down? I have sent better men to their 
deaths before now for far less reasons. Did I seem 
afraid, think you, when yon bully threatened me? 
I have stood a storm of bullets from a dozen such as 
he, and never blenched. Forty years of bloodshed 
teach a man to look down a pistol-muzzle without 
much 

‘I did not know you had served,’ replied Marsden 


| 

| 
| | 
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with interest; ‘but I always thought a plucky 
old fellow, who might have 
in that line.’ 

*I was once just such a dare-devil, handsome, reck- 
less young fellow as You, young gentleman,’ said the 
old man admiringly ; ‘ that perhaps it is which 
has always drawn me to you; but I came to shame, 
and brought others to it likewise. I was a selfish, 
bold, bad boy. Served? Yes, I have served in his 
majesty’s navy, for I was a mutineer at the Nore; 
but there were worse things than that to serve, upon 
the high seas in those days.’ 

Old Simon paused a little at this place, and when 
he resumed, he dwelt no longer upon his experi- 
ences. ‘I have been many things in a long life, 
however, and now = see I am but a feeble, garrulous 
old man. Nevertheless, I know these Yankees well; 
ride you armed to-morrow, and bid your friend be on 
his whom you leave at home.’ 


ving delivered himself of which cautions, in a | roads 


serious tone, but yet as though he spoke, after all, 
but of those dangers to which all men are more or 
less a the old man plunged at once into com- 
mercial matters; descri what articles he wished 
to be purchased for him at Melbourne; and having 
settled the price to be paid for their carriage, he 
parted with his young friend at the house-door with 
a second hearty shake of the hand. 

Early the next morning, Robert Marsden was on 
the driving-seat of his vehicle, not a cart, as we have 
hitherto called it, for no cart could live upon the 
Bush-roads, but that sole importation from the United 
States which can be said to be popular in Australia, 
a Telegraph. It is not an — conveyance, but 
runs lightly enough; and the big black mare, in spite of 
her lameness, soon left the monotonous murmur of the 
Marycross Diggings behind her—that peculiar lullaby 
which is uced by a thousand cradles, the hum 
that the hive gives forth while the golden honey is 


g. 

The way for the most was sterile and unin- 
teresting, although the hills were pretty thickly 
timbered, 


the trees being chiefly those unpicturesque | had 


ones called stringy-bark. The road was lonely enough, 
relieved — at rare intervals by the ren hoes face 
divine, itself scarcely — amid those forests 
of hair which flourish so luxuriantly upon the razor- 
less Digger. Whether he had started too early for 
them, or whether the American gentlemen had had too 
much of our hero already, there were no signs: of 
danger from Mithridates Pontus Chips and Company, 
and Marsden’s revolver remained in his belt through- 
out the journey. On the banks of the winding but 
now streamless creeks through which he had often to 
pass, with even their water-holes dry and bare to 
the sun, there was generally a solitary inn or squatter’s 
hut, where the universal ‘ nobbler’ of brandy and a 
snack of food were to be procured ; otherwise there 
was certainly nothing in that day’s drive to console 
the exile for the loss of Westmoreland scenery, if he 
had chanced to have been looking out for the pictur- 
esque instead of Bushrangers. e absence of inland 
water in summer-time would always prevent much of 
Australia from taking a high rank in the scale of 
natural beauty, though the yellow and parched-up 
v tion which accompany such droughts did not 
erwise mar its features. Bacchus Marsh, with its 
fine land and cheerful home-looks, was however at 
last attained, an’ the black mare was glad enough 
to rest her swollen legs there. 
The next day’s journey was more attractive, with 
= grass growing upon at least the surrounding 
illsides, with pleasant farms upon their spurs. The 
soft slopes of the Pentlands, too, were refreshing 
to his hea eyes, with that glorious view at their 
termination towards Melbourne and Port Phillip which 
has delighted so many hearts little used to feel the 


charms of scenery. m the road grew barren and 


uninteresting again for miles. ae 


were none, but to a Caledonian’s eye there was, 
in one place, an excellent substitute for them in that 
which combines the beauties of tree and flower— 
the Scotch thistle. Some emigrant from North Britain, 
more patriotic than prudent, had lately imported that 
valuable commodity into the colony, and it was 
already increasing and flourishing on a foreign soil as 
only a native of its own country could have done, 
It absolutely topped Mr Robert Marsden on the 
driving-seat of his Telegraph, and tickled the ears 
of the lame black mare as she went by. Soon cottages 
began to dot the waysides at no great distance from 
one another, and a district was entered into wherein 
dwellers of twelve miles _ no longer designated 
one another neighbours. en villages were 
through, in whose streets there seemed, by contrast 
to the recent scarcity of — the inhabitants 
of a town. Presently, traffic began to throng the 
in carts drawn by bullocks or horses, with 
quite a hubbub of inland trade in sugar or flour; then 
a labyrinth of street-lines and allotments partially 
tilled up, to which the by no means sluggish stream of 
immigration was expected to flow and settle ; and at 
Melbourne itself. 
erald Hill is not the most aristocratic ion of 

the colonial capital, and would have been disclaimed as 
a residence by Mr Robert Marsden but a few months 
ago; yet thither he was now bound. Life in the Bush 
is a forcing-house of experience ; and the young man had 
now his course of ing clearly before him in his 
ingenious mind. He obtained lodgings, which were 
by no means of a detached and independent 7 
under canvas, and tethered his poor mare, upon whose 
account he had sought the abodes of men, to a peg of 
the tent. This was a far cheaper poe ¢ 
going to a Melbourne hotel and sending Black Bess 
to a livery-stable, and under present circumstances, 
it was pretty nearly as safe a one. Black Bess’s legs 
were just now about three times their usual size, and 
scarcely have tem a horse-stealer, while 
the cart, which had never been cleaned since Marsden 

possessed it, was even less attractive. He, however, 
applied a couple of setons to the quadruped, and a 
couple of pots of black and yellow paint to the four- 
wheel, and afterdue time, with most satisfactory results 
in both cases; only the setons left a bald mark upon 
the mare’s legs, which would have been a sad blemish 
indeed, had not her master, who had become quite an 
artist with his brush, laid on a little black paint of 
the required intensity, and rendered her, to all 
appearance, as flawless as ever. Her lameness, too, 
disappeared almost entirely, although it was more 
than probable it would be reassumed with work; and 
the tout ensemble of mare, and cart, and driver, as 
they appeared in the horse-market some fortnight 
after their arrival, at a spanking trot, partook of the 
nature of m hosis. 

How much did he want for the whole set out? in- 
quired a wary man with that hypocritical air of 
carelessness which rogues in horse-flesh can never 
throw off, even when they are dealing with one 

th One hund ye fe did he? 
He (the would-be purchaser) a that he 
(the would-be seller) might get it. e proprietor— 
who was not come half across the globe to be ‘ chaffed’” 
by acolonist—thanked him warmly for his good wishes, 
and replied cheerfully that he rather thought he 
should. There was certainly no other mare on view so 
powerful as that big black one, with her magnificent 
coat (of paint) and splendid (up-hill) action. The 
driver never so much as touched her with the whip as 
she trotted from bottom to top of the steep ascent. 

‘If she ’ll take that load of bricks yonder up that 
hill,’ observed the wary purchaser, who, in spite of his 


a round a sugar-basin, bid you 


previous sarcasm, hung about the desired ‘set | 
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‘My price is one hundred and forty,’ ied the 
can take that load up there, whip him as you will. 
My mare shall trot with it to the first turning, three- 


Marsden shook his head, and walked the ‘big black 
mare away—she was a beautiful walker—before the 

ou i e er, runnin; 


‘I'll pay you the money—the h 
guniete the cart, as soon as you get 


‘Done !’ exclaimed Marsden ; ‘I'll agree to that.’ 

The bricks were pitched into the Telegraph, a little 
to its detriment ; but that, reflected the young man, 
was the look-out of the next proprietor ; the bidder 
climbed into his place and held the whip, while 
Marsden took > reins with a good heart. He 
knew that the b 


‘To make you perfectly sure about it,’ said Marsden, 
‘and so that we may have no botheration afterwards 
—for I am the last man to overreach a fellow myself, 
and hate a squabble—I’ll take her round the turn, 
and then we'll settle.’ 

*You’ll never get her there at this pace, surely,’ 
observed the other, ‘for it runs right off the hill at 
tight angles; but if you do, you'll not find me 
complain about her price.’ 

It was indeed rather a difficult feat to perform, 
powerful as the black mare was; but it was better 
than attempting the impossibility of getting her 
down again; and it fortunately succeeded. One 
hundred and forty pounds were paid to Marsden for 
the ‘set out’ in that same by-road, and the young 
man, surrendering his property at once, got out of the 
vehicle, and walked away with a pleasant ‘ good-bye.’ 
As he reached a neighbouring eminence, he could not 
refrain from a glance backward, to see how Black 
Bess carried load of bricks She 
ventured a very few a ntly with extreme 
applying the whip, she calmly laid herself down, and 
remained immovable. There seemed to be a con- 
siderable amount of shouting and passionate action, 
as it was; but as Robert Marsden observed to himself, 
as he looked up at the gathering clouds, that state of 
excitement would be nothing to what would supervene 
in the evening, when the rain came down and 
the legs of Black Bess cleaner than was desirable. 


THE SCIENCE OF SICK-NURSING. 


Ir is said that that numerous, and, to most of us, 
formidable class of persons of which Sairey Gamp 

att tte ig are such notorious members, have 
Charles Dickens for his Martin 
have sworn over their pickled 
salmon and ‘ cowcumber’ to have revenge upon him; 
and that if they ever have to night-nurse him, his 
‘slime-draughts’ will be administered with a roughish 
hand, and his ‘piller” be pulled away to make the 
cushion for their arm-chair with a considerable jerk. 
The sick-room now have another name 
to enter upon their k books, in that of Miss 
Florence Nightingale.* Her persuasion is that the 


* Notes on Nursing: What it is, and what itisnot. By Florence 
gale. Harrison, Pall Mall. 


never forgiven 
Chuzclewit that th 


ptoms and i generally attributed to 
owing to the want of fresh air, of light, of warmth, 
of quiet, of cleanliness, of punctuality, and, in short, 
of ew attendance. ‘If a patient is cold, if a patient 
is feverish, if a patient is faint, if he is sick after 
taking food, if he has a bed-sore, it is generally the 
fault not of the disease but of the nursing.’ The very 
first canon of nursing, according to this authority, is 
one which almost every person who has ever entered 
a sick-room must be aware is sadly neglected; namel 
breathes as pure as 

air, without chilling him. Even in admittin 

air into the sick-room or ward, few nurses ever think 
where that air comes from. ‘It may come from a 
corridor into which other wards are ventilated; from 
a hall, always unaired, always full of the fumes of 
gas, dinner, of various kinds of mustiness; from an 
underground kitchen, sink, wash-house, water-closet, 
or even, as I myself have had sorrowful experience, 
from open sewers loaded with filth; and with this 
the patient's room or ward is aired, as it is called 
—poisoned, it should rather be said. Always air 
from the air without, and that, too, through those 
windows through which the air comes freshest. 
From a closed court, especially if the wind do not 
blow that way, air may come as stagnant as any from 
a hall or corridor.’ With a Lg supply of windows, 
and a proper supply of fuel in open fireplaces, fresh 
air is to secure when the patient is in bed. Never 
be afraid of 7 windows then. ‘The idea that 
people catch cold in bed is a popular fallacy. With 
proper bed-clothes and hot bottles, if necessary, you 
can always keep a person warm in bed, and ventilate 
him at the same time;’ but be very careful of this 
warmth towards early morning at the period of the 
lowest temperature of the twenty-four hours, and at 
the time when the effect of the preceding day’s diet is 
exhausted. All this requires only common sense and 
care; ‘but,’ says Miss Nightingale, ‘in no one single 
thing perhaps is so little common sense exhibited in 
all ie as in sick-nursing.’ What do you think of 
that, Mrs Prig? How do you relish that remark, O 
cantankerous Sairey ? 

Not, however, that it is these humble persons 
who are alone to blame. There is an extraordi- 
nary confusion between cold and ventilation in the 
minds of the best educated nurses, in the affectionate 
sister, or the devoted mother, as well as in the 
hired attendant. To make a room cold is not neces- 
sarily to ventilate it, —— many a nurse, who 
finds a sick-room close, will let out the fire, thereby 
making it closer; or open the door into a cold room 
without a fire, or an open window in it, by way of 
improving matters. Again, how wide-spread is the 
talnive notion—shared by the writer of this present 
notice until yesterday, and by nineteen-twentieths 
of its readers—that the night-air is dangerous. 
‘What air can we breathe at night but night-air? 
The choice is between pure night-air from without 
and foul night-air from within. Most le prefer 

say if it is proved to be true that one- 

ae the disease we suffer from is comial by 
people sleeping with their windows shut? An open 
window most nights in the year can never hurt any 
one. This is not to say that light is not necessary 
for recovery. In great cities, night-air is often the 
best and air to be had in the twenty-four hours, 
I could understand in towns shutting the 
windows during the day than during the night, for 
the sake of the sick. The absence of smoke, the quiet, 
all tend to making night the best time for airing the 

tients. One of our highest medical authorities on 

msumption and Climate has told me that the air in 
London is never so good as after ten o’clock at night.’ 

There 


is a Circumlocution system, it seems, in the 
sick-room as elsewhere, under which it is not ‘the 


‘Will you take me up with you?’ asked the man 
; suspiciously. ‘I should like to be with you when it 
was done.’ 
| 
| 
the hill, but he also knew that she would never bring 
them down again. Up she flew at a good round trot, 
to the admiration of everybody, and before she had 
reached the appointed limit, the purchaser expressed 
himself —~ satisfied, and proposed to return and 
‘ close the bargain. 
| 
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thing’ for the nurse to interfere with the duties of 
the Reuserunid, nor the housemaid with those of the 
charwoman, however great be the necessity for imme- 
diate action. Ifthe nurse declines to do anything for 
her patient ‘because it is not her business,’ says Miss 
should say that nursing was not her 

ing; that such a person has not the making of 
a nurse within her.’ Even idle things, devices to 
save trouble, come in for her reprobation. Never use 
pastilles nor ‘disinfectants,’ as they are absurdl 
called, of any kind. The offensive thing itse 
must be removed, and that immediately. ‘ Fumi- 
gations are of this oo gp only, that they 
make such an abominable smell as to compel you 
to open the window.’ 
ow truly valuable are the observations of this 
Queen of Nurses upon noise! It is not the noise 
that disturbs the patient, but the voice pitched 
i iar low solemn key, which is vulgarly 
to escape a sick man’s ear. A whispered 
conversation just outside the door, or in the same 
room, is absolutely cruel, for the patient’s attention 
cannot but be strained to catch it. ‘Walking on 
tiptoe, or doing anything very slowly, is injurious 
for the same reason. A firm, light, quick step, a 
steady, quick hand, are the desiderata; not the slow, 
ingering, shuffling foot, the timid uncertain touch. 
Slowness is not gentleness, though it is often mistaken 
for such; quickness, lightness, and gentleness are 
quite compatible.’ All those wild-Indian devices of 
extreme caution and silence, in short—practised by 
Mrs Nickleby of old, and which, as was truly observed 
| her — pe are calculated to disturb the nerves 

an invalid rather more than the entry of a horse- 
soldier at full gallop—are to be avoided. Nor is the 
noise and rustle of the nurse’s dress to be unconsidered. 
Let us see how this sensible lady handles that wind- 
bag Crinoline, and contemptuously explodes it. 

*It is, I think, alarming, peculiarly at this time, 
when the female ink-bottles are perpetually impress- 
ing upon us “ woman’s particular worth and general 
missionariness,” to see that the dress of women is 
daily more and more unfitting them for any “mission ” 
or usefulness at all. It is equally unfitted for all 
poetic and all domestic ses. A man is now a 
more handy and far less objectionable being in a sick- 
room than a woman. Compelled by her every 
woman now either shuffles or waddles—only a man 
can cross the floor of a sick-room without ing it! 
What has become of woman’s light stop 
light, quick step we have been asking for ?’ 

As a set-off against this severe reprimand, it will be 
pleasant to many a wife and sister to learn that the 
idea of the hurtfulness of flowers in a sick-chamber, 
which has hitherto often prevented them from per- 
forming little acts of loving grace, is erroneous. ‘The 
folly and ignorance,’ writes our uncompromising 
authoress, ‘ which reign too often supreme over the 
sick-room, cannot be better exemplified than by this. 
While the nurse will leave the patient stewing in a 
corrupting a, the best ingredient of which is 
carbonic acid, she will deny him, on the plea of 
unhealthiness, a glass of cut-flowers, or a growing 
plant. Now, no one ever saw “ overcrowding” by 
plants in a room or ward. And the carbonic acid 
they give off at nights would not poison a fly; nay, 
in overcrowded rooms, they actually absorb carbonic 
acid, and _ off oxygen. Cut-flowers also decompose 
water, and produce oxygen gas. It is true there are 
certain flowers—for example, lilies—the smell of which 
is said to d the nervous system. These are 
easily known by the smell, and can be avoided.’ 

There is not the least attempt, on the part of Miss 
Nightingale, throughout this interesting volume to 

i science, or to underrate the value of medical 
aid. It is only ignorant amateurs in sick-nursing 
who are for putting off calling in the doctor as long 
as possible, and even they are not commonly so 


How little understood, and | to 


obstinate when it is they themselves who are ill. But 
she insists upon the truths which observation and 
experience teach, let theory say what it will. ‘ Obser- 
vation, and not chemistry,’ says she, ‘must decide 
sick diet..... The reason why jelly should be 
unnutritious, and beef-tea nutritious to the sick, isa 
secret yet undiscovered, but it clearly shews that 
careful observation of the sick is the only clue to 
the best — bie wes The stomach of the patient 
is guided by other principles of selection than merely 
the amount of carbon or nitrogen in the diet; and 
nature, observed at the sick-bed, teaches us that 
living chemistry—the chemistry of reparation—is 
something different from the chemistry of the labora- 


is little volume treats of the sick-room only, but 
does its work there, as might be expected from what 
we know of its author, thoroughly well. There is 
nothing too minute, too insignificant—as it might 
appear to one who knew her subject less—for her to 
notice. There is a way of dusting a room, and a very 
common one it seems, which is not dusting; namely, 
‘the flapping the dust from one part of a room on to 
another with doors and windows closed. What you 
do it for, I cannot think. You had much better leave 
the dust alone, if you are not going to take it away 
altogether. For from the time a room begins to be a 
room, up to the time when it ceases to be one, no one 
atom of dust ever actually leaves its precincts. 
Tidying a room means nothing now but removing a 
py mg eh one place, which it has kept clean for 
itself, on to another and a dirtier one.* Trace by 
way of cleaning is only admissible in the case of 
ictures, or anything made of paper. The only way I 
— to remove dust, the plague of all lovers of fresh 
air, is to wipe everything with a damp cloth.’ 

Lastly, Death is mentioned, but only to be dwelt. 
upon for a few sentences, for when that is in the 
doatien it can no longer be called a sick-room. ‘In 
acute cases, much interest in their own r is 
very rarely felt by patients. In writings of fiction, 
whether novels or biographies, these death-beds are 
generally depicted as almost seraphic in lucidity of 
intelligence. Sadly large has been my experience in 
death- , and I can only say that I have seldom or 
never seen such. Indifference, excepting with regard 
to bodily suffering, or to some duty the dying man 
desires to perform, is the far more usual state.’ 

Upon the whole, this book is one of the very few 
that we have ever seen to which the ordi 


of -reviewing can be nee applied : it is ‘a 
volume that no household should be without.’ The 


subject which it treats of is most interesting and 
important to all, while the exceeding Common Sense 
of the writer rises almost to Genius. She is a little 
‘savage’ at times, as women are apt to be in cases 
where they are perfectly certain of ne Be right 
upon their own side; but, on the other d, it is 
doubtless an obstinate and stiff-necked class of 
persons that she is pocey addressing. Moreover, 
the amateur, or -nurse, is often at least as 
incapable as the professional female, nor does her 
social rank by any means take her out of the reach of 
Miss Nightingale’s lash. Hear this, O nurses of 
Scutari, and whomsoever’s head it shall fit among 


* ‘If you like to clean your furniture by 

clothes upon = dirty chairs or sofa, this is one way certainly 
of doing it. Having witnessed the morning process called “‘ tidy- 
ing the room ” for many years, and with ever-increasing astonish 
ment, I can describe what it is. From the chairs, tables, or sofa, 
upon which the “ things” have lain during the night, and which 
are therefore comparatively clean from dust or blacks, the poor 
“ things” having “‘ caught” it, they are removed to other chairs, 
tables, sofas, upon which you could write your name with your 
finger in the dust or blacks. The other side of the “things” is 
therefore now evenly dirtied or dusted. The housemaid then 
flaps everything, or some things, not out of her reach, with a 
thing called a duster—the dust flies up, then re-settles more 
equally than it lay before the operation. The room has now been 
* put to rights!” 


laying out your clean 
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you, let her wear the cap: ‘It seems a commonly 
received idea among men, and even among women 
themselves, that it requires nothing but a pnp ened 
ment in love, the want of an object, a general disgust, 
or incapacity for other things, to turn a woman into a 
good nurse. 

‘This reminds one of the parish where a stupid old 
man was set to be schoolmaster because he was “ past 
keeping the Figs.” 

‘ Vet popular novelists of recent days have invented 
ladies disappointed in love, or fresh out of the drawing- 
room, turning into the war-hospitals to find their 
wounded lovers, and when found, forthwith abandon- 
ing their sick-ward for their lover, as might be 
expected. Yet, in the estimation of the authors, 
these ladies were none the worse for that, but, on the 
contrary, were heroines of nursing. = + 


CURIOSITIES OF JUSTICE. 
In the good old times, when 


Wretches swung that jurymen might dine, 


the judges not unfrequently resorted to what the 
law aptly enough termed the peine forte & dure— 
namely, ‘ pressing to death’ for refusing to plead. This 
system continued in vogue till 1772, when an act was 
passed by which any one refusing to plead should be 
deemed guilty, the same as though by verdict of a 
jury. The ‘ press-yard’ at Newgate, and perhaps at 
other prisons, yet, we believe, retains its name, albeit 
it is no longer used for its original purpose. We have 
before us a curious print representing a criminal in 
the act of being pressed to death. He is extended 
flat on his back, his arms and feet drawn apart at full 
stretch, and secured to staples in the floor; a piece 
of plank is on his body, and on that a number of heavy 
weights. 

There seem to have been two kinds of criminals 
who formerly refused to plead to their indictments : 
the one, men of property, who, by suffering death 
by pressure instead of by hanging, preserved their 
landed estates to their children or heirs, which would 
not have been the case had they pleaded and been 
found guilty by the jury. The other class were ignor- 
ant, determined men, who foolishly imagined that by 
obstinately refusing to plead, they should eventually 
escape the punishment due to their offences. 

When no argument could induce a man to plead, 
the judgment of the law was read over to him as he 
stood at the bar. It was thus worded: ‘That the 
prisoner shall be sent to the prison whence he came, 
and put into a mean room, stopped from the light, 
and shall there be laid on the bare ground, without 
any litter, straw, or other covering..... He shall 
lie upon his back, his head shall be covered, and his 
feet shall be bare. One of his arms shall be drawn 
with a cord to one side of the room, and the other 
arm to the other side ; and his legs shall be served in 
the like manner. Then there shall be laid upon his 
body as much iron or stone as he can bear, and more! 
barley-bread, without any drink ; and the second day 
he shall be allowed to drink as much as he can at 
three times of the water that is next the prison-door, 
except running-water, without this 
shall be his diet till he dies ; he against whom 
this judgment shall be given forfeits his goods to the 


was, we believe, w a shipmaster, charged wi 
piracy, landed property to his family, 
remained mute when called upon to plead. 


In January 1720, two highwaymen, named Spiggot 
and Phillips, refused to plead, unless the effects taken 
from their persons when they were apprehended were 

to them. This was refused, and they, on their 
part, adhered to their resolution. Thereupon they 
were sentenced to be pressed to death; but when 
taken into the press-room at Newgate, Phillips was 
terrified, and begged to be taken back to plead, which, 
as a mercy, he was permitted to do, although in strict 
law he could have been denied the uest. His 
companion, however, was pressed, and bore the 
amazing weight of three hundred and fifty pounds 
for the space of half an hour, but when an additional 
fifty pounds was added, his fortitude gave way, and 
he also begged to be allowed to plead. The evidence 
on the was perfectly conclusive, and the two 
men—both of whom were very hardened robbers— 
were duly hanged at Tyburn. 

The following year another highwayman, named 
Hames, likewise refused to plead to his indictment, 
alleging as a reason, that ‘the people who apprehended 
me seized a suit of fine clothes, which I intended to 
have gone to the gallows in; unless they are returned, 
I will not plead, for no one shall say that I was 
hanged in a dirty shirt and d coat.’ In vain 
was the dreadful alternative explained to him; he 
continued stubbornly mute, and was taken to the 
press-room, and bore a weight of two hundred and 
fifty pounds for seven minutes, when he cried out to 
be taken back to the court. He there pleaded ‘ Not 
guilty,’ but was convicted and hanged. 

A far more remarkable and more cruel case than 
the preceding occurred at Nottingham assizes in the 

ear 1735. A poor creature, commonly reputed to 
in been deaf and dumb from infancy, was arraigned 
on an accusation of murder. Two witnesses—who 
were subsequently known to have borne him ill-will— 
swore positively that they had heard him speak ; he 
was therefore called upon to plead guilty or not 
guilty. ‘A lawyer represented his case most feelingly 
to the judge, but the law on the subject being sup- 
posed to be imperative, he was taken into an adjoining 
room, and actually pressed to death; continuing, 
says a register of the times, obstinately dumb to the 
last.’ The latter fact, we think, most incontestably 
proves that the wretched being was naturally dumb. 

In another instance—and it is the last we shall cite 
on the subject—a man was pressed to death, who 

ly was an impostor, so far as his pretended 
dumbness was concerned. His name was Matthew 
Ryan, and he was tried, or should have been tried, for 
highway robbery, at the Kilkenny assizes, in 1740. 
en in prison, he affected to be a lunatic; and in 
court, counterfeited dumbness. The judges impannelled 
a jury to try ‘whether he was mute and lunatic by 
the hand of God, or wilfully so. The jury returned 
in a short time, and brought in a verdict of “ Wilful 
and affected dumbness and lunacy.” The judges on 
this desired the prisoner to plead; but he sti 
tended to be insensible to that was said to Sn. 
The law now called for the peine forte et dure ; but the 
judges compassionately deferred awarding it until a 
future day, in the hope that he might in the meantime 
uire a juster sense of his situation.’ But this delay 
had not the intended effect. He refused to plead 
when next brought up, and was pressed to death two 
days subsequently in Kilkenny market-place. ‘As 
the weights were heaping on the wretched man, he 
earnestly supplicated to be hanged; but it being 
beyond the power of the sheriff to deviate from the 
mode of punishment prescribed in the sentence, even 
this was an indulgence which could no longer be 
the whob f the 18th 
whole o century, 
bore profuse crops of awful fruit, and the 
had incessant occupation. Now-a-days, one can hardly 
realise the fact that within the memory of many yet 
living, six, ten, fifteen, and even more men, were 
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hanged at one time and one place! In a book printed 
only about fifty years ago, we have an engraving, ‘an 
exact representation,’ it is called, of the ‘new scaffold’ 
at New; with ten men hanging at once! On the 


23d of April 1785, nineteen men were executed | thro 


together, and not one for murder! Most were hanged 
for robberies and ies, and no less than three 
for returning from transportation before their time 
had expired. On the 10th the 

, eighteen were hanged in front of Newgate, 
vorybe, for murder; and on December 1, a more 
‘were all for robberies and burglaries. The 
bodies of murderers, we may remark, were almost 
invariably given to the surgeons for dissection—unless 
ordered to hang in chains—and they were publicly 
Fe age beter gaze of young and old on the dissecting- 

le of the Surgeons’ Hall Old Bailey. 
It was a very ancient custom for the bellman of the 
— of St Sepulchre’s to go beneath the walls of 
ewgate on the night prior to the execution of 

condemned convicts, and ringing his bell, to recite 
these admonitory lines : 

All you that in the condemned hold do lie, 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die. 

Watch all, and pray; the hour is drawing near 

That you before th’ Almighty must appear. 

Examine well yourselves ; in time repent, 

That you may not t’ eternal flames be sent. 

And when St Sepulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 

The Lord above have mercy on your souls! 

Past twelve o'clock ! 


St Sepulchre’s bell tolled on the morning of execu- 
tion, and the cart used to stop before church, 
whilst the bellman again did his office by ringing his 
bell and repeating certain lines. It would appear, 
however, that a clergyman ought to have been, and 
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est stipend allowed to see that this is duely done.’ 
It was also customary for the cart to stop on 
its way to + ey that the malefactors might be 
presented with a bowl of ale—their last draught on 
earth. This custom prevailed in the county of York 
later than anywhere else; and a curious anecdote is 
told ef a saddler of Bawtry, who ‘lost his life in 
ce of declining the refreshment; as had 
as usual, his reprieve, which was actually 
the road, would have arrived time enough to have 
ed Hence arose the mtn saddler 


offences which, now-a-days, would probably be 
by a few months’ imprisonment, or by 

a reformatory. Peter M‘Cloud, 
was hanged at Tyburn, May 27, 1772, 
breaking. Another boy, not sixteen, was 
for murder at Wisbeach, July 13, 1807, and 
extraordinary 


&88 


for 


his case on account of the very 


expedient used to render him penitent prior to his 
execution. This boy had commented a oh atrocious 
murder at Whittlesea, by killing a child, aged twelve, 
in revenge for the child’s mother having accidentally 
wh some water over him! The hardened young 
wretch threatened to murder the clergyman who 
attended the jail, and any one else who dared to 
approach him ; and so ferocious was his conduct, that 
it was necessary to chain him down, hand and foot, in 
his dungeon, and even then he behaved in a frightful 
manner. We will quote what followed in the words 
of the narrative before us: ‘ At length, to prevent 
the termination of his existence in this depraved state, 
the expedient was devised of procuring a child about 
—! size of be one murdered, and similar in a 
and dress, whom two clergymen unex y 
between them by the hands into his pe per he 
lay, sulkily chained to the ground; but, on their 
approach, he started, and seemed so completely terri- 
fied, that he trembled in every limb, cold drops of 
sweat profusely falling Heng, Aan and was ost 
momentarily in such a dreadful state of agitation, 
that he entreated the cl to continue with him, 
and from that instant became as contrite a penitent 
as he had been before callous and insensible.’ What 
would be the comments of the press on such an affair 
as this, had it occurred at the present day? 
_ The manner in which prisoners, before and 
after conviction, were allowed to conduct themselves 
in prison, was disgraceful in the extreme. Those 
who had money, seem to have lived much the same 
as though they were in a tavern, treating their fellow- 
prisoners and the friends who came to visit them 
with dinners and suppers—drink bein — to an 
extent often sufficient to intoxicate the whole party. 
We could give many curious anecdotes of the actions 
which various doomed malefactors were permitted to 
‘orm. One Avershaw, after being sentenced to 
eath—which he richly merited—no sooner got back 
to prison than he procured some black cherries, and 
diverted himself by using their juice to paint on the 
white walls of the room in which he was confined 
a number of sketches of the highway robberies he 
had committed ; ‘one representing him running up to 
the horses’ heads of a post-chaise, presenting a pistol 
at the driver; another, where he was firing at the 
chaise; a third, where the parties had quitted the 
iage; and another, in which he was described 
in the act of taking the money from the pas- 
sengers, and bein at, while his companion 
was shot dead.’ e are not rised to learn that 


pared | this man died impenitent, ‘laughing and — 


to his acquaintances in the crowd on his way 
Tyburn. A highwa somewhat resembling him 
in character, Setealier shot dead Mr Spurling, the 
head-turnkey of the court at the Old Bailey, in the 
presence of the court! He did this because Spurling 
would not let him with a woman, an acquaint- 
ance of his, then on her trial for coining. The woman 
encouraged him to do the deed, and the horror-stricken 
court instantly arraigned them both for the murder, 
of which they were of course convicted on the 
everybody present being witnesses of the deed. 
died wick 

A robber named Hartley, who was convicted, with 
a comrade, of robbing, in the open fields, a poor tailor 
of twopence and his clothes—which they stripped off, 
and bound him to a tree—adopted a most extra- 
ordinary expedient with a view to save his neck. 


‘He procured six young women, dressed in white, to 
to St James’s, and present a petition in his behalf. 
singularity of ir appearance gained them 


ty 
admission, when they told the ki that if he 


aged | extended the royal mercy to the offender, they would 


cast lots which should be his wife ; but his majesty said 


he d ing of the th wife, 
and socordingly refused their Ho was hanged 
at Tyburn, May 4, 1722. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
aylor 0 mdon, gave to the parish church 0: 
Sepulchres the summe of L.50, that after the several 
sessions of London, when the prisoners remaine in 
the gaole, as condemned men to death, —iee 
4 execution on the morrow following; the clarke [the 
clergyman] of the church shoold come in the night- 
time, and likewise early in the morning, to the 
window of the prison where they lye, and there | 
ringing certain toles with a hand-bell, appointed for 
the purpose, he doth afterwards (in most Christian 
manner) put them in mind of their present condition, 
and ensuing execution, desiring them to be pre| | 
therefore as they ought to be. When they 
the cart, and brought before the wall of the church, 
there he standeth ready with the same bell, and 
after certain toles, rehearseth an appointed praier, 
desiring all the porate there present to pray for them. 
' The beadle, also, of Merchant Taylors Hall hath an 
| | | 
Ww | 


= 
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One would naturally su that a man who had 
suffered all the horrors of ing, just short of actual 
death, would never risk the gallows again ; but such, 
in one case at least, was not the result. A house- 
breaker named Smith was = 2 Tyburn, 
fifteen minutes, the peo; outed, ‘ A reprieve ! e 
was cut down, bled, and recovered ! When asked 
what his feelings had been, he replied, in substance, 
that ‘when he was turned off, he for some time was 


sensible of very pain, occasioned by the weight 
of his body, felt oye in a strange com- 
motion, violently pressing upwards; having 


forced their way to his head, he, as it were, saw a 
Capone H ing light, which seemed to go out of 

eyes with a and then he lost all sense of 
pain. That after he was cut down, and began to 
come to himself, the blood and spirits forcing them- 
selves into their former channels, put him, by a sort 


of pricking or shooting, to such intolerable pain, that 
he could oe wished those hanged who hel ont him 


his former evil habits, and was in tried at the 
Old Bailey for ag ernie but the jury brought 
in a special verdict, leaving affair to the decision 
of the twelve judges, who decided in favour of the 
cages Even this second wonderful escape did not 

r him from resuming his malpractices, and a 
third time he was to have been brought to trial, but 
the prosecutor died before the day appointed, and 
thus he once more got free. Nothing is known of hi 
subsequent history. 

It would appear that when the body of a convict 
was not specially ordered for dissection, or to hang 
it whilst living, for 
among the papers of a Mr Goldwyr, surgeon, of Sali 


unhappy and friendless criminal, lying in Fisherton- 
jail, and bearing date October 3, 1736. It 

’ ing i you are ly surgeon 
in this city (or county) that anatomises men, and I 
being under the unhappy circumstances, and in a very 
mean condition, would gladly live as long as I can; 

* but, by all a ce, I am to be executed next 
March, having no friends on earth that will speak 
a word to save my life, nor send me a morsel of bread 
to keep life and soul together until that fatal day; 
so, if you will vouchsafe to come hither, I will dele 
sell you my body (being whole and sound), to be 
ordered at your Seention knowing that it will rise 
again at the general resurrection as well from your 
house as from the grave. Your answer, sir, will 
highly oblige yours, &c., JAMES BROOKE.’ 

e are not aware what crime Brooke had com- 
mitted, nor whether the surgeon complied with his 
piteous request. 

So late as the year 1751, a man named Colley was 
executed and hung in chains for being a ringleader 
of a mob who ducked a poor old woman to death 
for being a ‘witch,’ at Tring, in Hertfordshire. Her 
husband was ducked at the same time, but he sur- 
vived. The curious part of the affair is, that the leaders 
of the mob on this occasion acted so openly- and 
deliberately, that they previously employed the crier 
of Hemel-Hempstead to give notice, paying him four- 
pence for the job, and giving him a paper to cry from, 
of which this is a copy: ‘ This is to give notice that, 
on Monday next, a man and woman are to be publicly 
ducked at Tring, in this county, for their wicked 
crimes.’ The notice was also given at two neigh- 
bouring towns, on their market-days, and the overseer 
of Tring removed the two helpless old people to the 
workhouse, in the first instance, and su uently to 
the vestry of the church, to protect them their 
threatened fate. On the day appointed, five thousand 
people assembled, and almost tore down the work- 


house ere they were convinced their intended victims 


were elsewhere. They searched every of the 
house, ‘ examining the closets, boxes, and even 
the salt-box,’ and ‘swore they would pull down the 


house, and set fire to the whole town of Tring, except 
Osborne and his wife were produced.’ They at len 
the old were, and the result 


A PROPOSAL FOR A NEW COMPANY. 


Ir is the glory of our age that the cry of real distress 
seldom, if ever, fails to arrest attention, and to draw 
forth an t of sympathy proportioned to its just 

Recent events have proved this to demon- 
stration. Refuges have been provided for the home- 
less, and much good may it do the poor forlorn ones! 
Model lodging-houses have been built for the 
mguneny poor, who can still afford to pay a trifle 
for decent accommodation. The quality of this mercy 
is not strained; ‘it blesses him that gives, and him 


of | that takes;’ for it confers a boon absolutely beyond 


price on the receiver, and it remunerates the giver in 
the shape of dividends at 6 per cent. 

I am far from intending to complain of all this; on 
the contrary, I hope that I, and the truly afflicted 
and suffering class to which I belong, may consider 
it a precedent; as holding out a hope that, when 
our case is fairly made known to a humane and 
= public, something may be done for us also. 

a class, we may be described, generally, as a sort 


his | of simple ‘people from the country,’ who having 


occasion to pass a week or fortnight in London, or 
some other great town, find ourselves shot from 
railway trains or steamers upon that ‘ howling 
wilderness’—a populous city. Nothing can be more 
truly homeless than is our condition in such a case. 
Our social position, as well as our taste, forbids that 
we should avail ourselves of the shelter of the low 
third-class hotels, which abound near railway stations ; 
and our circumstances op; a barrier no less 
insurmountable ou our rushing blindfold, with 
a eee of three or four, perhaps, into the 
tempting ~y Bad... re of the grand caravan- 
serais at Euston Square, King’s Cross, or Padding- 
ton. We well know that the accommodation of these 
hotels leaves nothing to be desired, but requires purses 
far heavier than ours confessedly are ; and eschewing, 
for the same reasons, ‘ West-end lodgings,’ we have 
nothing for it but to take refuge in the city. There, 
in some tributary of the ‘resounding Strand,’ we find 
ourselves installed in due time, and in full ion 
of all the well-known comforts of the ‘cheap and 
nasty’ system, only that the proportion of their 
i ients is very unequally mixed—the cheapness 

ding no adequate ratio at all to the nastiness. 

I shall not attempt to describe, in detail, all the 

ievances of the harpy’s den, as seen and i 
= middling gentry when in town. Distinguished 
pens have blunted their points upon the leviathan scales 
of this monster evil ; but just as it was, until lately, 
with the decent working-people who could pay for a 
clean bed if they could get it, so it still is, unfortu- 
nately, with us. We have no alternative, and so we 
submit. We have but a choice of evils, and we choose 
the lesser. It is, after all, easier for us to supply 
bodily and mental endurance, than it is to 
money ; and thus we go on, patiently suffering almost 
without a complaint. 

We note wi ing at 
one of these dens, the cold and sweet expression of 


which is engendered by a constant system of ‘schem- 
ing and man-trap,’ as the landlady takes our dimen- 
sions and directions for ‘the chop.’ In due time, we 
make acquaintance with the leaky kettle, which looks 
like a lump of smut and feels like one of lead, and 
which seems always to grow heavier as it gets empty ; 


| with the tea-pot, which looks ‘settling down by 


| 
down. ver aiterwards, he went by the name 
*half-hanged Smith.’ This fellow soon returned to 
| pury, was found a letter, addressed to him yy an 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| the 
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head,’ as sailors say ; the cut-down wine-decanter, now 
doing duty as a handsome sugar-basin ; the frowsy cur- 
tains; the lumpy beds; the keyless lockers; and the 
dingy, dirty, comfortless look of the whole concern. 
All this, and the overcharges of every sort at the last, 
we know but too well; only, up to the present time, 
we have had, as I said, no alternative. While the 
exigencies of their social position keep many of our 
friends hovering about the regions of Belgravia, ours 
no less imperatively demand that we should be 
domiciled east of St Martin-in-the-Fields ; and it is 
because I, and many others, think that the remedy is 

uite easy, and at hand, that I venture to come 
} a with a proposition which, if listened to and 
acted upon, will doubtless be attended with infinite 
benefit to all parties concerned. 

I find it impossible to believe that the rents that we 
now pay for these city dens would not remunerate 
most amply—and far better than other ulations 
have done, and are doing—those who should take up, 
as a simple matter of commercial investment, the 
supplying lodging-house accommodation to those who 
are in daily need of the same. May I be ee to 
illustrate this position by calling in evidence a few 
indubitable facts ? 

In the large country town where I reside, I inhabit 
a Ssenenenl house, in a situation, for which I 
pay L.50 per annum. In London, I pay L.1, 10s. per 
week for a very small and ill-furnished sitting-room 
and bed-room, quite destitute of even a pretension to 
comfort. I od get a house of the same sort as my 
own, furnished respectably, for L.100 per annum—L.75 
being the London = two aforesaid. 
Now, making all possible allowances, the disproportion 
here is most evident ; in other words, it is clear that 
the rent which I pay in London ought to be sufficient 
to reimburse v dsomely any capitalist who 
would consider the matter as an investment, and not 
as the means of deriving an existence out of a grinding 
system of extortion. 

The ten-roomed house above alluded to, might easily 
have been so constructed as to have admitted of four 
Fs teen fully as good as my London one, and, for 

+ matter, far better ; with the kitchen range for its 
own nec uses as a common pene. Taking 
the first two floors at L.1, 10s. per week each, and the 
other two at L.1, 10s. together, the rent of the house 
would be L.4, 10s. per week, or L.234 per annum; or 
call it L.200, in round numbers, so as to allow a margin 
for contingencies. This sum, at 5 per cent., represents 
a capital of L.4000; and if we subtract L.500 for furni- 
ture—a most ample allowance—it will leave L.3500 as 
the cost of the building. I am informed by a 
able tradesman that the house I am ing of could 
be built for about L.1000; so that the result of this 
calculation brings out a repayment of L.200 annually 
for an outlay of L.1500. , then, we take off half that 
sum for drawbacks—such as taxes, repairs, ‘idle times,’ 
&c.—we shall still have a ratio of reimbursement such 
as no company now receives from any other source, 
and which I defy any practical man to disprove. In 
fact, the profits of this lodging-house trade must be 
enormous; or how could shoals of sharks and flights 
of harpies batten on it as they now confessedly do? 
It was just so with the old city receptacles; a rent of 
some hundreds a year was wrung out of an outlay of 
a few pounds, and the surprise was as great as the 
pleasure when it was discovered that the model-houses 
would Poy. 

I could enter much more largely into figures, if 
I were not afraid of becoming wearisome; I shall, 
therefore, only add one more statistical observation. 
Tempting as is the statement which I have been 
enabled to make, founded on facts coming under my 
own observation, and forming parts of my personal and 
daily experience, it may yet be urged as a still stronger 
inducement, that what Pies described as the i- 
bilities connected with our house of very ot ard 


dimensions, might be ae forward in still stronger 
terms if applied to a building on the grand scale. 
Whether we regard the greater number of floors 
— os be stapes one roof, or any other of 
the many advantages which always attend upon | 
building operations, when well it evidess 
that this circumstance is all in favour of the company, 
as compared with the individual speculator. 

I would point to those noble establishments named 
at the beginning of this paper, as shewing visibly to all 
men the sort of ‘model lodging-houses’ which I have 
mentally in view. I would propose that somethin 
like these should be built, in connection with each 
our principal railway termini, by the efforts and 
capital of one or more joint-stock companies. In 
these, the ape arrangements of ‘furnished lodg- 
ings’ should be strictly carried out, affording the same 
privacy, quiet, and control over expenses as are now, 
prof y at least, afforded by private dwellin 

One mode of obviating an inconvenience complained 
of at hotels, would be the construction of a good num- 
ber of separate entrances, so that the publicity in: . 
able from one + common doorway would be ova, 
The fatigue of mounting to a fourth or fifth story is 
much felt in the new hotels; this might be obviated 
by the adoption of the simple contrivance of a ‘hoist,’ 
so well known in our great factories, and which forms 
an essential appen to many of the private 
residences on the continent. This would be a great 
convenience to many persons, with whom the ascent 
~ —_ the only difficulty in selecting rooms on a high 
lev 

I am far from wishing to include all lodging-house 
keepers in the censures implied in this paper. I am 
well aware that there are honourable exceptions ; but 
that the general case is as I have stated it, is borne 
out by universal testimony. I confess I am sanguine 
enough to think that a great social improvement 
— be made, if this matter were taken up by some 
influential parties in the money-market. Like all 
real ameliorations, it would benefit all parties alike ; 
and I look forward with hope to the day when we 
of the middling class shall have, along with the new 
era of comfortable travelling at fair prices, the quiet 
and privacy of the ordinary lodging-house, combined 
with a scale of comfort equal to that obtained in 
first-class hotels. 


THE PALACE FOUNTAIN. 


Tue fountain with its silvery dance, 
And its merry rise and fall, 
Is trying to sprinkle the sun-gilt roof, 
And to top the garden-wall. 
Oh, up and down it goes all day, 
Pale in the broad sunlight— 
A voice in the whispering hush of eve, 
A moonshine jet by night: 
This fountain with its silvery song, 
Whispers and babbles the whole night long. 


It casts to the winds its tossing froth, 
With a merry come and go; 
It leaps, as gay as a gamboling child, 
Rambling where spring-flowers blow. 
In its broad-hewn marble basin, 
Its opal bubbles rise ; 
And here and there in the cold blue air 
Its arching rainbow flies : 
This fountain with its silvery song, 
Whispers and prattles the whole night long. 
Watter THORNBURY. 
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